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When Creditors Close in on Life 


By WESLEY MEIERHENRY*® 


ORLD WARS, economic upheavals, anc 
VW the increasing threats of authoritarian, 

anti-democratic political philosophies 
have emphasized the need of every American 
citizen for a personal philosophy based on a 
sound system of moral and spiritual values to 
sustain him in times of stress. 


“Character is that which is found still stand- 
ing when the crash is over. Character is the 
moral cash on hand when creditors close in on 


life.”! 

These two sentences sum up concisely the im- 
portance of character education which, in any 
analysis, is founded upon a firm foundation of 
morality and integrity. Character education in 
turn is basic to wholesome citizenship education. 
We must, therefore, guard against educational 
practices which are based upon a narrow, super- 
ficial, and consequently inadequate, concept of 
citizenship education. Any program of citizen- 
ship education, then, which neglects the devel- 
opment of moral and spiritual values can be only 
a superficial program, the building of a house 
upon a foundation of sand. 


Too frequently teachers and administrators agree 
upon the need to do something about the teaching 
of these values, then fail to progress beyond the talk- 
ing stage. But educators, nationwide, are now awak- 
ening to these responsibilities. Special attempts are 
being made to identify and to teach moral values as 
an integral part of the entire curriculum. 

It takes little imagination, for example, to see how 
the study of English can help boys and girls develop 
such values as a desire for wholesome reading, a 
taste for wholesome motion pictures, and a corre- 
sponding firmness of will to avoid the cheap and 
tawdry out of a feeling of personal dignity and self- 
respect. The social studies area also offers many such 
possibilities. For example, consideration of economic 
problems will surely help students realize the moral 
obligation which the employer and employee have 
for honesty and fair practices in their working rela- 
tionship with each other. The study of home and 
family relationships would have little value if it did 
not develop the moral value of fidelity in the mar- 


* Wesley Meierhenry (Omicron 668) is Associate Professor of 
School Administration, University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 


riage relationship and relate this important value to 
the maintenance of the home as the basic unit of 
society. It is difficult if not impossible to list a single 
subject or field in our present school curricula which 
is not rich in opportunities to teach pupils to be hon- 
est, to respect the rights of others, and to cooperate 
in the solution of common problems. 

A program for the development of moral and 
spiritual values should be carefully planned, with the 
goals and objectives to be sought clearly stated. Too 
much generality must be avoided, for generality often 
results in vagueness and a consequent lack of direc- 
tion or purpose. We can make a good beginning to- 
ward a meaningful enumeration of basic moral and 
spiritual values when we consider such virtues as 
love, honesty, loyalty, humility, generosity, diligence, 
purity, and charity. These virtues are definable and 
meaningful. Effects are discernible in the benefits 
which accrue to society from their daily exercise. 

In choosing techniques to develop these virtues in 
our young people it must be remembered that they 
can not be taught simply through preaching, talking, 
or moralizing. Classroom techniques which help to 
develop values somewhat indirectly include drama, 
and the reading of well selected stories, articles, and 
books, plus group experiences which are inherently 
rich in the opportunity for sharing and unselfish co- 
operation. Teachers must avoid mere verbalizing. 
They must, instead, provide ample opportunity for 
the practice of important and basic moral values. 

Publications have appeared which approach the 
teaching of moral and spiritual values in a number 
of ways. One such resource is a basic anthology in 
which the reading of well selected stories and articles 
is integrated with opportunity for the actual practice 
of the values illustrated by each article or story.” 
This anthology is entitled, Fountains of Freedom, a 
title based upon the acceptance, by the editors, of 
the statement that “The truth shall make you free.” 

With admirable judgment, the editors have se- 
lected articles, poems, essays, and stories which 
breathe life into the characteristics which constitute 
good character. Some of the selections are classics of 
literature. Others represent the thinking of contem- 
poraries who have been inspired to give voice to 
deep-seated beliefs. The traits of character spring to 
life in the selections in this book. Courtesy, self-dis- 


(Concluded on page 236) 


1 Werner, Hazen G., Real ame Takes Time, New York: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1948 

2? Rotter, Goldenstein, and Weresh, Fountains of Freedom, 
Mountain View, California: Pacific Press, 1952. 
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S-R BONDS 


May Be Getting Too Sensitive 


It takes courage to publish material of a controversial 
nature but it is the kind of courage that we need in our 
profession. “I do not agree with you but I will defend 
to the death your right to say it.” Perhaps we are getting 
too sensitive as we remember Martin Dies, Lund, Bestor, 
and a host of others who have taken us to task and often 
unfairly. Maybe we have had too many brickbats and too 
few orchids.—Charles Cline (Omega 748). 


An Insult to Their Integrity 


In my humble opinion, sir, our American educational 
system is doing an outstanding job in attempting to care 
for all the children. Improvements are needed and they 
are being worked on by thousands of earnest, conscien- 
tious, well trained and intelligent people. To say these 
people contribute to sloppiness is an insult to their in- 
tegrity.—Chester M. Reese (Alpha Chi 454). 


Stumbling Over the Old Armchair 


Even the medicine men of the Old West would not 
have dared claim so much for so little. This note is sent 
along to you simply to indicate how disheartening it 
seemed to read so many fine articles in the Pat DELTA 
Kappan based upon research and broad experience and 
then to stumble over this old armchair.—Arnold R. Han- 
sen (Beta Phi 129). 


Belongs in “Classical” Journals 


I am of the opinion that this type of article belongs, if 
anywhere, in a journal of one of the disciplines which still 
champions the classics as the royal road to education. — 
Arthur S. McDonald (Theta 1034). 


Confidence Shows Lack of Knowledge 


(Miles’) confident treatment of the learning problems 
shows a surprising lack of knowledge of educational psy- 
chology, and his revulsion for the “15-year-old, 230- 
pound moron” conjured up by his vivid imagination indi- 
cates a rejection of the philosophy of our public schools. 
Would not this be evidence of considerable “sloppiness” 
in any other teacher?—Roy C. Turnbaugh (Pi 1430). 


Should We Deny Existence of Aftosa? 

If the Put Detta Kappan is edited for its members, 
there ought to be no place for such gripings. . . . We all 
know that education is not doing its job well, but what 
we want to know is how to do it better. Phi Delta. Kap- 
pans whose work is chiefly concerned with college stu- 
dents—as mine is—should be ashamed to wear their 
keys if they know no more than Miles does about the 
problems of American public education. . . .—S. D. 
Stephens (Iota 284). 


How Do the Job We Would Like to Do? 


The problem no one has yet been able to solve is how 
to do the job of educating youth as we would like to do 
it. We have made considerable progress in the past 
decade or two in learning more about the nature of the 
child and how he develops. We know that no two chil- 


Marcu, 1954 


dren are alike—that as they go farther and farther ip 
school, differences in ability tend to become wider ang 
wider.—Ellis K. Schweickhard (Eta 197). 


Not an Old Curmudgeon 


Really, I can’t quite make up my mind as to whether 
or not Dr. Miles is a terrible tempered Mr. Bangs, an old 
curmudgeon like Harold Ickes, or just a reincarnation of 
the old Assyrian who said, “The young folks aren’t good 
like hd was when I was a boy.” —Earl H. Hanson (Beta 
1250). 


Virtue Is Not Guaranteed! Only Sincerity 


There would be no objection to such articles if rebuttals 
could be printed in the Put DeLta Kappan, something | 
have recommended on questionnaires long before this, 
but not in a magazine which is set up on the principle of 
“take it or leave it,” where you are expected to take it 
as being good.—Carl A. Roos (Alpha Pi 25). 


Should Give Serious Attention 

Congratulations on publishing the article, “This Is the 
Age of Sloppiness,” by Professor Leland Miles. I am cer- 
tain that Professor Miles has put his finger on one of the 
weak spots in our educational program. All of us con- 
cerned with the education of youth may well give serious 
attention to this problem, especially in the area of cur- 
ricula construction.—A. F. Scribner (Alpha Nu 138), 


Both Facts and Reasoned Arguments 


Belatedly, I should like to say that the June, 1953 issue 
of the Put Detta Kappan was an excellent one. I have 
heard only good comments about it and believe that it 
must have had a salutary influence. The present outlook 
seems somewhat more hopeful than our prospect of a 
year ago. For what improvement has occurred, the pro- 
fession owes much to journals such as the Par Dexia 
Kappan that have contributed both facts and reasoned 
arguments to support the public schools.—C. Winfield 
Scott (Omicron 614). 


Did an Inspiring Job 

I’ve been very happy to see a new campus chapter 
founded here at FSU. Brothers Cook and Goodier did an 
inspiring job at the Gamma Theta installation and from 
now on I hope Phi Delta Kappa and its programs of re- 
search, service and leadership will play a much fuller 
role in the educational progress which marks Florida.- 
Richard E. Gross (Delta 1618). 


One of Best in Years 


In the November, 1953 issue, I thought “Philosophy 
for Our Times” by Frederick Mayer was one of the best 
articles I’ve read in years.—Melvin T. Snyder (Pi 1367). 


Prouder to Be a Member 


Enclosed are five dollars ($5.00) for my dues to the 
organization. I was very hesitant in retaining my mem- 
bership, for the Journal, which at present is my only Phi 
Delta Kappa contact, was not meeting my needs. Per- 
sonally, there were not enough articles of a practical 
nature but an excess of philosophical articles which in 
itself may be fine. But, since I am forced to be practical 
in teaching as well as in administrative work, naturally ! 
lean toward articles of a practical nature. The issue 00 
Research is tremendous. If the Journal keeps improving, 
it will make me prouder to be a member. — Alexander M. 
Chabe (Alpha 1675). 
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Facts and Fancies About Delinquency 


By WILLIAM DIENSTEIN® 


OR THE PURPOSE of understanding, let us 

arrive at an acceptable definition of de- 

linquency. Delinquency is behavior—a 
symptomatic type of behavior. This behavior 
may be specifically motivated. It is behavior that 
under certain conditions comes in conflict with 
the law. Delinquency is whatever the law says 
it is, an act or the omission of an act of such na- 
ture that a penalty is attached to it. 

Society has been concerned primarily with the 
delinquent act. Even today, the act remains the 
center of attention. Much less attention has been 
given to the situation in which the act occurs. 
In the minds of many, the enormity of the act 
beclouds the predisposants and precipitants of 
the act. The deed remains the focus of attention 
and the doer must be punished, not examined or 
treated. The doer is a “menace.” 


Who Is the Delinquent? 


Contrary to popular inference, the delinquent 
is an ordinary human being. Strangely enough, 
all through history, the non-conformist has been 
described as something other than human. The 
concept has persisted. It is only recently that 
the concept of the delinquent as an ordinary 
human being has taken hold among the profes- 
sional people concerned. The delinquent is a 
human being who differs in degree rather than 
kind. Difference in degree rests in part upon 
unique physical and psychological factors and 
in part upon social factors (the family, the 
neighborhood, etc. ). 

To be human means to be born with a cer- 
tain physical apparatus, with a disposition to- 
ward certain forms of activity depending upon 
and supported by this physical apparatus, with 
a limited set of needs and dispositions that con- 
tinuously strive for fulfillment, and with a de- 
velopmental potential based upon the unfold- 
ing of “human nature” according to its several 
needs and desires. 

It is possible that this human may be born 
with, or may acquire, an inadequate physical 
apparatus. There may be a constitutional in- 


* William Dienstein (Lambda 771) is Associate Professor of 
inology, Fresno State College, Fresno, Calif. 
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The whole topic of delinquency and crime, 
for delinquency is crime and crime stems from 
delinquency, is overgrown with myths which 
tend to choke the growth of facts. Myths do 
serve a purpose: they make thinking unneces- 
sary and provide convenient answers, answers 
in keeping with the bias and prejudices of the 
holder. Do we recognize these statements as 
myths? 

Delinquency will disappear with more 
and better playgrounds. 

Delinquency will disappear with more 
and better education. 

Delinquency is the product of alien 
groups in our midst. 

Delinquency is inherited from inferior 
racial strains. 

Delinquency is the result of broken 
homes. 

Delinquency is the result of poverty. 

Delinquency is the result of poor rearing. 

Delinquency is the result of etc., etc., etc. 


adequacy—a physical apparatus so abnormal or 
subnormal as to make the person a social misfit: 
the hunchback, the dwarf, the malformed, and 
the deformed. Such a child may be frustrated in 
his life adjustment, not accepted by his peers, 
and therefore forced into activity unacceptable 
to adult society. 

There may be an endocrinological inadequacy, 
a dysfunction of the endocrines which may cause 
a type of extravagant behavior tending to fall 
into the forbidden. 

There may be diseases wherein the neural 
structure is invaded. Alterations of personality 
may occur, resulting in deviate behavior. Syph- 
ilis, encephalitis, malignant tumors of the brain 
and spinal cord, toxication of the nerve and 
brain tissue, and sub-clinical epilepsy are some 
of the diseases creating such physical changes 
in the neural system that behavior is affected. 
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Feeblemindedness may be attributed to acci- 
dent of birth, or to deficiency in germ plasma, 
or to later accident, disease, or severe depriva- 
tion, halting the development of the intellect. 
The intellect is arrested but the body continues 
to grow. Since intelligence is lacking, the indi- 
vidual may be unable to direct his behavior as 
well as the adequately endowed. Also, the feeble- 
minded person is more susceptible to suggestion, 
more easily the dupe of unscrupulous people. 

There may be psychological inadequacy in 
the sense that the individual is neurotic, psycho- 
pathic, or psychotic. The psychoneurotic may be 
unable to adjust in a socially acceptable manner 
because his behavior is the response to obsessive 
thoughts, irrational fears, compulsions, hysteria, 
and panic states. 

The psychotic is an individual disordered be- 
yond the degree of the psychoneurotic and is 
not often found among juveniles. However, 
symptoms of psychosis characterized by excite- 
ment, destructiveness, mania or depression, las- 
situde, hallucinations or delusions may appear 
to be present in the juvenile. 

A form of psychological deviation often un- 
recognized by society but nevertheless antago- 
nistic to it, is found in the psychopath. Whether 
true psychopathy is found in the juvenile is diffi- 
cult to say, but the characteristics of the psycho- 
path can be found in the delinquent. The psy- 
chopath is unable to await normal satisfaction 
of wants, desires, and needs (the psychopath 
wants what he wants when he wants it and will 
resort to delinquent behavior to get it); he is 
poised, ready for aggression without inhibitions; 
he lacks the sort of comprehension that permits 
men to live together; he is uninterested in the 
welfare of others and unsympathetic to the aims 
of peaceful community life; he is promiscuous, 
transient, nonselective, and adventitious in his 
sex life; he lacks insight into himself (he does 
not understand anything about himself); he 
knows right from wrong, but has no feeling 
about right or wrong; he is a wanderer, restless, 
rootless; he does not profit from experience; he 
is immature emotionally, unstable, inappropri- 
ate; he is suspicious, ungrateful, indifferent to 
suffering caused in others; he is unpredictable, 
inconsistent, impulsive. 

These are but some of the characteristic symp- 
toms in the behavior of the psychopath. The lit- 
erature lists most of these as symptomatic of the 
pre-delinquent and the delinquent child. Yet, 
these same characteristics, and this is important, 
may be indicative of the neurotic child, the re- 
jected child, the emotionally impoverished child. 
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Many of these same characteristics are exhibited 
in some degree in the normal development of a 
child. As the child develops out of them he be- 
comes more and more socialized or enculturated, 
There is a definite danger, however, that the 
term, “psychopathic personality” may become a 
diagnostic wastebasket, especially in the field 0 
juvenile delinquency. The danger lies not s 
much in the classification as in the present be- 
lief that nothing much can be done to alter the 
psychopathic personality, and therefore, once 
the classification is applied to a delinquent, usu- 
ally no further investigation is made. 


Cultural Factors in Delinquency 

Observation and study indicate that most of 
our delinquency is not the result of any physical 
or mental aberration as cited in the foregoing. 
Doubt is being cast on the hypothesis that de- 
linquency is the result of a psychological defect. 
The view at present appears to be that delin- 
quency is the behavior of an ordinary youth; that 
delinquency is behavior; that most behavior is 
learned. Children are not born delinquent. They 
may be born defective or abnormal, but not de- 
linquent. Delinquent behavior is learned be- 
havior. And learning is transmitted through the 
general culture. 

In his book, Delinquency Control, Lowell Carr 
introduces what he calls “deviation pressures” 
which are present in our culture.t These are 
stimuli to conduct: the numerous, varied, com- 
plex, powerful, widely deviant, continuous anti- 
social stimuli in economic, attitudinal, and moral 
fields. Where these “deviation pressures” pre- 
dominate in the cultural climate and are fairly 
consistent, many individuals never attempt to 
question or to resist them. Very often they dare 
not question these pressures. 

It should seem rather obvious that a disorgan- 
ized environment can produce antisocial be- 
havior directly by merely imposing its antisocial 
patterns on certain unresisting individuals; or it 
can produce such behavior indirectly by first 
creating a confused or maladjusted personality 
which in order to escape the tensions incident 
to its own frustrations falls into antisocial habits 
as one way of relieving them. Another way of 
relieving these tensions is to become neurotic. 
The behavior incident to the neurosis may be 
delinquent. What is difficult to perceive is that 
in a disorganized social area such as a delin- 
quency area where the deviational pressures are 
powerful, the juvenile delinquent is really an 
emotionally well-adjusted little conformer. 


1 Carr, Lowell Juilliard, Delinquency Control, New York: Har- 
per and Brothers, 1950, p. 127-9. 
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In a study of schizophrenics committed from 
delinquency areas in Chicago, it was found that 
the great majority were of higher morality than 
the accepted type of the districts from which 
they came.* While this study does not prove that 
those who do not become delinquent become 
psychotic, it does cause us to ask a most per- 
tinent question: Are the mentally maladjusted 
cases from the disorganized areas individuals 
who have struggled against the dominant behav- 
ior patterns of their environment? 


Delinquency Is a Symptom 

Permit me seemingly to digress a moment to 
ask an analogous question: Are the mentally 
maladjusted cases who take up more than 50 per 
cent of our hospital beds individuals who have 
struggled against the behavior patterns of their 
environment and who have been unable to ra- 
tionalize the dichotomy between preachment 
and practice? 

Where the delinquency is a stereotyped and 
rigid behavior it seems as though the individual 
ceases to learn from repeated failure. The pupil 
who repeatedly misbehaves in class in spite of 
the punishments received, the boy who steals 
repeatedly even though aware that continued 
theft will lead to more severe punishment, is 
probably exhibiting behavior that is reaction to 
frustration. He may want parental love, atten- 
tion, recognition, some sign that he belongs. He 
doesn’t get it, or thinks he doesn’t. His misbe- 
havior is his reaction to his frustration. Punish- 
ment in these cases is ineffective because it af- 
fords a substitute satisfaction for the original 
desire. If the delinquent act affords the release, 
then punishment is ineffective because it has a 
tendency to increase the reality of the frustra- 
tion and to increase his hostility, thereby strength- 
ening his desire for the deviant expression. 

This is merely another way of stating that de- 
linquency is a symptom and further, that it is 
the delinquent and his environment which should 
be studied rather than the delinquencies. Evi- 
dent as it may appear, it is still rather difficult to 
appreciate that our laws which make certain acts 
delinquencies are directed at the act, and punish 
the act. The delitiquent as an individual is con- 
sidered only by implication because he commit- 
ted the act. 

Many courts, especially juvenile courts, make 
an effort to consider the doer and the situation 
as well as the deed. But tradition is a difficult 
obstacle to overcome, especially if it has been in 


*Faris, Robert E. L., and Dunham, Warren H., Mental Dis- 


= in Urban Areas, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
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our culture for some thousands of years. The 
principle of lex talionis, the law of retaliation, 
has dogged our heels for centuries. We make 
the punishment fit the crime; we punish the act.* 

We have discussed “delinquency” in its tradi- 
tional sense—those actions which bring youth to 
the attention of official agencies and through 
which court action is taken. But there exists an- 
other class of delinquencies which are not a 
matter of criminal record. The expression in 
adulthood of this type of delinquency is called 
“white collar” crime.* 

The “white collar” criminal is a person, usual- 
ly from the upper socio-economic class, who does 
not commit robbery, burglary, larceny, murder, 
assault, or sex offense in the traditional sense. He 
commits these acts indirectly in the course of his 
occupation through violation of laws respecting 
restraint of trade, advertising, pure foods and 
drugs, etc. He is not arrested by uniformed po- 
lice but appears before administrative commis- 
sions or courts of equity; his case does not re- 
ceive the notoriety of the traditional criminal. 

This brings up a most important aspect about 
the studies of delinquency. All of the statistical 
and analytical studies of delinquents are based 
upon a population declared delinquent by a 
public agency competent to do so. The findings 
tend to reveal rather consistently that the de- 
linquents who form the bulk of our traditional 
criminals come from the lower socio-economic 
class and from specified delinquency areas. What 
is overlooked is that many delinquents are not 
stigmatized as such because they come from the 
upper socio-economic class. Their cases are han- 
dled differently. They are often referred to their 
parents, not to the courts. 


What About the “White Collar” Criminal? 


The question arises as to what happens to the 
upper socio-economic juvenile delinquent. Does 
he become the “white collar” criminal? Are the 
factors which contribute to his delinquency any 
different from those contributing to the delin- 
quency of the lower socio-economic group? Are 
the delinquent symptoms the same? Are they as 
manifest? Or is the delinquent behavior of the 
upper group suppressed until adulthood, when 
expression occurs in the course of occupation? 


*For example, section 647a of the California Penal Code 
states: Every person who annoys or molests any child is a va- 
grant and is punishable upon first conviction by a fine of not 
exceeding $500 or by imprisonment in the county jail for not ex- 
ceeding six months or by both such fine and imprisonment and 
is punishable upon the second and subsequent conviction by 
imprisonment in the state prison not exceeding five years. 

Let us assume the person is a pychological deviate in respect 
to children. Will six months in jail or a $500 fine improve his 
conduct ? 

*Sutherland, E. H., White Collar Crime, Dryden Press. New 
York: 1949, p. 9. 
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Since these questions are not answered in 
present day studies of crime and delinquency, 
two hypotheses have been advanced as factors 
in the making of the delinquent from all socio- 
economic groups: differential association and 
social disorganization. 

By differential association is meant association 
with those who define criminal behavior favor- 
ably. Criminal behavior then results in an ap- 
propriate situation when the weight of favorable 
definitions exceeds the unfavorable definitions.® 
Social disorganization is the lack of standards or 
the conflict of standards in society.® 

On this basis, the behavior not of the neigh- 
borhood only but of almost the entire adult 
world constitutes a moral hazard to the juvenile, 
and it appears that delinquency and criminality 
are normal expressions of behavior in the society 
in which they occur. The present cultural cli- 
mate is a natural for delinquency and crime. 

By cultural climate is meant the composite of 
attitudes, drives, goals, and values of our society, 
our prevailing political, social, and economic 
ideologies, and it includes all our institutions, 
traditions, prejudices and fears. The morals and 
ethics of our times are a part of the cultural cli- 
mate. The standards of moral and ethical be- 
havior are undoubtedly good. But we merely 
give lip service to these codes. We do not or can- 
not apply them to our daily living. 

There is a pathological breech between preach- 
ment and practice: We uphold integrity and in- 
dustry as qualities for successful living; yet we 
reward duplicity, deceit, and hypocrisy. We have 
more laws than any nation in the world, yet law- 
breaking is apparently our habit. We boast of 
honesty as the best policy, yet sharp dealings 
are common practice. We boast of tolerance, 
yet intolerance and discrimination are common 
occurrences. We boast of truthfulness, yet falsi- 
fying, lying, deceit and exaggeration are encour- 
aged (see our advertisements and prospectuses ) 
and are condoned where discovered. We boast 
of chastity, yet studies reveal the contrary. 

The demands our economy makes upon the 
individual are increasingly difficult to meet. The 
individual is surrounded by all kinds of material 
things, many of which he would like, few of 
which he can afford. Desires for these material 
things are created without providing adequate 
moral and attitudinal safeguards in the individ- 
ual which will preclude criminal action in seek- 
ing to gain them. Yet, strangely enough, few in- 
dividuals steal because of need. The economy 


5 ibid, p. 234. 
ibid, p. 253-4. 
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does not cause crime; it merely presents condi- 
tions in which criminal activity is an easy way 
of adjustment. 

The political ideologies of our times impinge 
upon the individual from all directions. Sub- 
version, communism, loyalty oaths, investiga- 
tions, all add to the confusion. Informers are 
made heroes. Accusation replaces evidence. In- 
timidation and fear cow the individual into si- 
lence. Criticism is lauded, yet he who would be 
critical is often labeled subversive. The temper 
of the crowd is contagious; the child reacts to 
the stimuli. Who or what can be his ideal? Can 
he express explicit values? Loyalty today may 
be subversion tomorrow. 

Into this climate of violent moral and ethical 
contradictions our children are brought. Are 
we so naive as to believe that they are not aware 
of them rather early in life? Are we so naive as to 
believe that this awareness does not make for 
uncertainty as to what is good, as to what are 
the core values of our society? 


The Role of the School 


My contention is that delinquency is not mere- 
ly a product of personal inadequacy, but chiefly 
a product of personal interaction within the 
frame of the community climate. 

The school is but a small part of the cultural 
climate. Can the school seek to declare the core 
values of society? Should it do so? Can it voice 
values which are not practiced? 

If personal relationship is important, then the 
contacts and relationships within the school 
should serve as expressions of the announced 
values. And here the school is put on the spot. 

Can the school teach democracy and act in a 
totalitarian manner? 

Can the school equip individuals to live un- 
der democratic discipline and to participate in a 
democratic culture if the school cannot pro- 
nounce in concrete fashion those principles and 
practices essential to the democratic way of life? 


- Here are four ways in which anxieties may be 
disposed of: They become extinct if they actually 
come to pass; they become outgrown because we 
have developed beyond them; they become obs0- 
lete because circumstances have changed; they be 
come irrelevant because we have achieved a sense 
of security in which they are no longer factors. Wor- 
ry was defined by Dean Inge as “the interest paid 
on trouble before it falls due.” Its burden is in 
creased when we spend long hours computing it 
A patient in an asylum told his doctor: “I’m sorry 
I'll have to leave you now, but I have to get 
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Behind Today's Delinquencies 


By SAMUEL ENGLE BURR, JR.° 


ingly rises from a complex of many ele- 

ments rather than from any one cause. 
The common statement that these are days of 
uncertainty and that present day tensions are 
responsible for current instances of juvenile de- 
linquency is not a satisfactory answer. Uncer- 
tainty is not an absolute. It is a relative thing. 
There always has been more or less uncertainty 
in the world scene. Every century and each dec- 
ade produces its own peculiar tensions. So far as 
uncertainty is concerned, there is no reason why 
the current social scene should produce more 
delinquency than that of 1854, or of 1754, for 
that matter. The present situation results from 
causes which are more specific than the handy 
answer of “today’s uncertainties.” 

One reason for juvenile delinquency in 1954 is 
the fact that today’s parents attended school in 
the period between the two World Wars, the 
period from 1919 to 1941. The twenty-two years 
between World War I and World War II con- 
stituted the hey-day of Progressive Education in 
the United States. Now I do not believe that 
there was anything wrong with the genuine arti- 
cle, “Progressive Education.” The trouble was 
(and still is) that only a few educators really 
understood the inner philosophy and basic na- 
ture of Progressive Education. Far more people 
grasped only the outer evidences of it. They saw 
and used only the outer trappings of the pro- 
gressive movement. And because they went 
through the motions of being progressive, with- 
out a full understanding of the inner spirit, they 
made tragic mistakes. 


Needed More Than Movable Furniture 


Practically all school furniture had become 
movable furniture by the beginning of World 
War II. No other type of school furniture was 
on the market, except for special rooms. By 1941, 
practically all textbooks were affected by the use 
of the scientific method and pragmatic philoso- 
phy. Textbooks with old copyright dates were 
discarded as a matter of accepted routine. 


wave of juvenile delinquency seem- 


*Samuel Engle Burr, Jr. (Beta 887) is Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Education, The American University, Washington, D.C. 


The abounding energies and facile imagina- 
tions of young people are being directed increas- 
ingly into questionable activities and illegal be- 
havior. Newspaper articles recount case after 
case of vandalism, breaking and entering, de- 
struction of property, stealing, arson, assault 
and battery, the use of drugs and narcotics, 
gang warfare—even rape and murder. Places, 
names, and dates are matters of record, indicat- 
ing that juvenile delinquency constitutes a se- 
rious problem requiring prompt attention. 


But movable furniture and new textbooks did 
not of themselves bring about a really progress- 
ive school. Much of the movable furniture was 
moved only when the janitors swept the floors. 
Insofar as the manner of use was concerned, the 
textbooks might as well have been ten or twenty 
years old. The spirit, the galvanizing spark, the 
basic philosophy of the true progressive simply 
did not come into many of the classrooms. A 
pseudo-progressivism was present. It was a sorry 
substitute for the genuine spirit which should 
have been there. 

Nor did automatic promotions, anecdotal re- 
port cards, elastic time schedules, or activity for 
the sake of activity constitute real Progressive 
Education. They were surface indications of a 
sincere desire for improvement. Too often, how- 
ever, they were copied from the methods and 
procedures of neighboring teachers or nearby 
schools without any true appreciation of why or 
wherefor. They were imposed frdm without rath- 
er than adopted because of needs that came 
from within the classrooms. 

The adoption of the trappings of Progressive 
Education, without clearcut understandings and 
appreciations for the inner spirit and basic phi- 
losophy of the movement was disastrous in its 
consequences. Children who were in pseudo- 
progressive classrooms during the period from 
1919 to 1941 went through the elementary school 
without getting the full educational values they 
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needed. They formed unfortunate attitudes to- 
ward the world about them (and toward the 
schools themselves) which are coming to light 
in the lives of their teen-age children who cause 
such concern today. 

These parents absorbed the mistaken point of 
view that children never should be admonished 
or restrained. They came to believe that children 
never should receive any real punishment. They 
mistakenly consider that children should be al- 
lowed to express themselves “freely,” without 
adult supervision, guidance, or interference. 
These parents fear that saying “No” to a child 
will cause him to develop undesirable inhibi- 
tions. They think that punishing a child for a 
misdeed will “warp” his personality. 

With such parental attitudes all too common 
in a community, there should be no amazement 
when teen-agers shoot out the street lights, throw 
rocks through schoolhouse windows, cut down 
beautiful shrubbery, slash automobile tires, pour 
liquid soap into aquaria of tropical fish, steal for 
the “thrill,” purposely wreck automobiles, turn 
in false fire-alarms, burn down buildings, and 
even threaten their parents. 

Parents have failed to provide the framework 
within which true freedom must operate. And 
Parental Delinquency has been one of the chief 
causes of Juvenile Delinquency. 


The Curse of the Ready-Made 

Another contributing cause of the destructive 
activities of today’s young people is the fact that 
our homes have failed to provide children with 
constructive activities. Neither the home nor 
any other agency has shown our children how to 
make things, how to build things. There has 
been a general failure to direct the energy of 
children along constructive lines. The imagina- 
tion of children has been perverted rather than 
developed constructively. 

We must grant that it is more difficult to con- 
struct than it is to destroy. But it is more fun to 
construct. It is more satisfying to build. And the 
desirability of building has not been impressed 
upon today’s children. They seem to think that 
everything can be bought ready-made. | 

These questions arise: Why haven't parents 
and teachers taught today’s children to do some- 

.thing constructive? Why don’t children build 
playthings for themselves? Why don’t they plant 
flowers and vegetable gardens? Why don’t they 
help with painting and cleaning? Why don’t they 
mow lawns, clip hedges, wash windows, and 
shovel snow? 

Once again, it appears that parents hesitate 
to ask their children to work. And once again, 
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this is a mistaken attitude. Constructive activity 
should be an integral part of the life of any nor- 
mal child. A child is not being exploited if he is 
required to set the table, to wash the dishes, or 
to run the vacuum cleaner. A boy who trans- 
plants some shrubs, mows the grass, and clips 
the hedge is quite likely to develop a reasonable 
respect for property. If the weekly allowance is 
earned by performing some sort of work which 
helps to make a home, valuable learnings are 
likely to be concomitants. Parents are more to 
blame than are the children if the latter make 
successful demands for money, clothing, and 
automobiles without doing any work which adds 
to the comfort and welfare of the family. 


The Law Gets Into the Act 

It appears that many teen-agers indulge in 
such activities as destroying property, insulting 
adults, breaking and entering, thievery, and ar- 
son. Should adults be so surprised by these types 
of anti-social behavior when convicted criminals 
are protected, coddled, and glamorized? If young 
people see their elders break the law without re- 
ceiving due punishment, why should they fear it? 

All of us, both young and old, know full well 
that our laws are only partially enforced. Only 
in certain places and at certain times, are there, 
at best, feeble endeavors to enforce them. 

Almost daily we read of serious crimes never 
solved because criminals are more crafty or more 
adept than those who seek to apprehend them. 
People who quite certainly have committed 
crimes are brought to trial but cannot be con- 
victed because of court technicalities or, in other 
cases, because evidence is insufficient to secure 
conviction. 

Many who consider themselves good citizens 
are appalled by the slow and apparently ineffi- 
cient processes which must be used when ac- 
cused persons are brought to trial. The repeated 
delays, the ponderous legal maneuvering, the 
haggling over technical points serve to cheapen 
and belittle the cause of justice in the minds of 
people, both old and young alike. 

There is a fairly general belief that too many 
criminals are able to evade responsibility for 
their misdeeds by making false claims of tem- 
porary insanity. People are inclined to believe 
that such claims are likely to be based on fiction 
rather than fact. Yet they are sufficient to save 
the lives of murderers and even to win their 
freedom in some cases. 

Even when a person is convicted and is sen- 
tenced to jail, the term served ordinarily is less 
then that imposed by the judge in the case. 
(Concluded on page 236) 
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Goodness Cannot Be Coerced 


Moral confusion is one of the dominant traits of our times. Men are caught by 
dilemmas and paradoxes which arise out of the uncertainties of their existence. 
Nineteenth Century thinkers looked forward to a brave new world of science and 
progress, but 20th Century thinkers like Spengler and T. S. Eliot can see only 
disaster ahead. The optimism of the 19th Century has been shaken by world 
wars, by the atomic bomb, by Nazi and Soviet dictatorships, with dissatisfaction 
respecting the use of technology. The cruelties of this century have been almost 
unparalleled; yet, great spiritual leaders have attempted to define the new life. 


By FREDERICK MAYER®* 


violence, together with a universal type 

of religion. To Gandhi the triumphs of 
industrialism were only superficial; man’s real 
problem was his relationship to his neighbor and 
to God. Like Thoreau, Gandhi believed in the 
simple life and, like Thoreau, Gandhi was skep- 
tical of the advantages of civilization. 

Another great Indian leader, Radhakrishnan 
preached a perennial gospel based upon the 
Upanishads. To Radhakrishnan, change is an il- 
lusion; behind every event, behind all flux, be- 
hind the world of phenomena is an absolute prin- 
ciple. Once we concentrate upon this realm, we 
see life more calmly and with greater perspec- 
tive. Radhakrishnan hoped that India would me- 
diate between East and West and thus aid in 
the survival of world civilization. 

Rufus Jones, the great Quaker leader believed 
likewise in the ideal of non-violence and in the 
equivalence of ends and means. A conscientious 
objector to war, Jones tried to help the victims of 
Warld War I and World War II. Furthermore, 
he did heroic work in the relief of refugees of 
the Nazi regime. 

Albert Schweitzer, another great moral leader 
of our time, has impressed the conscience of the 
western world by his medical missionary work in 
Africa. A brilliant scholar, an accomplished mu- 
sician as well as a skillful scientist, Schweitzer 
abandoned the comforts of civilization to aid the 


* Frederick Mayer is Professor of Philosophy and Religion, 
University of Redlands, Redlands, Calif. This article is adapted 
from Chapter VIII of Dr. Mayer’s forthcoming book, Education 
for Survival, to be published this year. 


(5 se preached a gospel of absolute non- 
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natives of Africa. Had they not been exploited 
by the white man? Had they not suffered from 
western callousness? To Schweitzer, Jesus is an 
absolute guide; the ideals of Jesus are not im- 
practical; on the contrary, they are the only valid 
rules for living. 

Koestler one time said that the ultimate con- 
flict of this age will be between the Yogi and the 
Commissar. The saintly Yogi sees life from a 
qualitative viewpoint, he believes in human pos- 
sibilities; the Commissar stresses exact measure- 
ment and objectivity. The realm of subjectivity 
is excluded by the Commissar, who has no use 
for private feelings and private emotions. As pic- 
tured by Orwell, 1984 is the date of the almost 
inevitable triumph of the Commissar. 


Educators Cannot Evade the Issue 


The educator cannot evade the fundamental 
moral problems of our time. For education is 
concerned with values and idealistic concepts. 
The work of the educator is incomplete so long 
as suffering, frustration, and want prevail. This 
is not a time for smugness or self-righteousness 
on the part of the teacher. 

Can education alone bring about an utopia? 
Should education directly change society? Some 
thinkers, like Brameld, would have educators 
take a more active part in social reconstruction. 
Undoubtedly, educators have an obligation to 
society to present a vision of man’s possibilities 
and to create an affirmative view of our future, 
but education cannot and should not agitate for 
one system of morals or politics or economics. 

Such agitation is contrary to the open-minded 
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spirit so important in education. The change 
which can be accomplished by education is much 
more fundamental than that envisioned by po- 
litical, economic, and social reformers. It is a 
change in the habits of thinking of mankind, so 
that dogmatism and fanaticism can be avoided, 
and so that we can live together in peace and 
harmony. If we are able to apply scientific tech- 
niques to social and moral problems, we may be 
able to solve them in an experimental manner. 
But the difficulty is that it is easier to control 
objects than human beings, who are subject to 
a thousand forms of irrationality. It is certain 
that scientific experimentation alone is inade- 
quate; good-will and humanitarianism must fuse 
with the hypothetical, scientific attitude. 

The danger is that we shall return to an ab- 
solute form of morality. Whenever absolutistic 
morals have governed humanity—be it in the 
Middle Ages, during the Inquisition, in Calvin’s 
Geneva, or the Boston of Jonathan Edwards— 
regression and intolerance have resulted. The 
problem of moral nihilism cannot be solved by a 
return to Puritanism. Goodness cannot be co- 
erced; morals cannot be established through cate- 
gorical commandments. 


The Puritan Concept of Morals 

The struggle between those who favor a cate- 
gorical concept of morality and those who be- 
lieve in a relative view of ethical standards is an 
ancient one. In Greece, Platonism favored a puri- 
tanical form of morals, while Epicureanism had 
a more humanistic concept of life. It must be re- 
membered that Plato tended to be intolerant of 
heretics and in his last dialogue, The Laws, he 
even advocated the death penalty for certain 
forms of heresy. In his ideal utopia, Plato would 
not allow poets like Homer. Had not Homer por- 
trayed the gods in a fallibilistic manner? Had 
not Homer exaggerated the human traits of the 
gods? What was worse, according to Plato, was 
Homer’s opposition to war. The brave do not 
always win the battle, nor do the good gain final 
victory. Apparently a blind fate governs life, 
which makes mockery out of conventional moral 
standards. 

Plato, like many modern totalitarians, believed 
in the use of the lie. This is to keep the common 
people satisfied with their lowly status. False 
propaganda has been frequently used in the his- 
tory of education. Thus the modern Nazi intro- 
duced a course in racial science in all German 
schools. This course was designed to teach Ger- 
man youth that the Aryan was the greatest and 
most sublime race in the world and that racial 
impurity creates the downfall of culture. History 
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books of most nations are full of semi-truths, dis. 
tortions and exaggerations, so that the virtues of 
one country are emphasized as against the weak- 
nesses of another. 

Morality in Plato had a hierarchical nature, 
Different virtues were needed for the ruler, the 
soldier and the common man. In modern educa- 
tion, likewise, we often accept various standards 
of morality: one ideal for the administrator, an- 
other for the student, a third for the teacher, 
Needless to say, such a view of morality creates 
hypocrisy and confusion. The standards applied 
to the administrator should be applied to the 
teacher and to the student. All should be part of 
the democratic process, which has respect for 
the integrity of the individual. 


The Humanistic Concept of Morals 

Epicurus, unlike Plato, had a more humani- 
tarian concept of morality. To Epicurus, philoso- 
phy and education were guides to conduct. The 
problem of life was foremost in Epicureanism. 
All men seek pleasure, according to this philoso- 
phy, but they frequently follow the wrong path. 
Instead of cultivating detachment and tranquil- 
lity, they lose themselves in society. Instead of 
seeking the highest pleasure, the pleasure of the 
mind, they cultivate sensuality. Instead of living 
a life of reason, they put faith in material goods. 

One of the cardinal problems of education in 
any period is the problem of human existence. 
For we desire not only to know deeply, but also 
to live meaningfully. Too often education only 
fills us with unrelated meanings; too often intel- 
lectuals are less happy than common people. 
Does this not indicate that they have missed the 
central meaning of education? 

Epicurus anticipated the conclusions of mod- 
ern psychology. The greatest fears, he held, are 
those which arise in the mind. Anxiety is a con- 
stant danger to man. Let man see reality as it is. 
The universe, according to Epicurus, is made up 
of atoms; their changes and movements produce 
different world systems; even man is composed 
of atoms. The gods exist, but they live far away 
and are unconcerned with human destiny. As 
for immortality, that is an illusion. We are part 
of the atomic whirl and after our death, our 
bodies return to the material substratum. 

Philosophy and education, according to Epi- 
curus, could give us a better knowledge of pleas- 
ure. They could give us a sense of moderation so 
that we would not be overcome by blind pas- 
sion. In adversity they would give us hope, i 
prosperity they could imbue us with a sense of 
limitation. Here indeed is one of the most livable 
philosophies ever propounded. It may have 
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lacked the poetry and beauty of Platonism, but 
it was far more civilized and far more humane. 

If we abandon an external sanction for morali- 
ty, we are caught by uncertainty and often by 
confusion. Few individuals are willing to live 
the calm life Epicurus advocated. Instead, like 
Nietzsche, they search for power. 


The Fallacy of the Infallible Leader 


In the Prologue to Nietzsche’s Thus Spake 
Zarathustra the dilemmas of contemporary mo- 
rality are outlined. Zarathustra is the new proph- 
et of power who is preparing to spread his teach- 
ings among humanity. He has lived in the wil- 
derness and now wants to “enlighten” civilized 
man. On his way Zarathustra met an old hermit 
who believed in God. But Zarathustra asserted 
that God is dead. 

The danger always is that we may set up our 
own egos as the standards of history. Atheism, 
as in Nietzsche and Nazi Germany, may lead to 
the worship of the infallible leader. The function 
of religion in civilization is to give us a sense of 
limitation, so that we realize our insufficiency. 
The tyranny of orthodox religion is mild com- 
pared to the tyranny of political systems like Na- 
tional Socialism and Communism. 

Man apparently needs some type of meta- 
physical integration. What matters is how he ap- 
proaches his quest for certainty. If it becomes 
a compulsive quest, then it loses its value; on 
the other hand, if it broadens horizons and deep- 
ens imagination, it adds to his creativity. 


Is Life a Hopeless Thing? 


The inadequacy of just living for the moment 
is perhaps best described in Hemingway's Fare- 
well to Arms. The central character, a young 
American lieutenant, has come to Italy to fight 
with the Italians against the Austrians. He is a 
man without illusions. He has joined because of 
a sense of adventure, but that was soon destroyed 
by the violence and terror of the war. 

He has no faith in religion. In a revealing con- 
versation with a priest he indicates that he only 
believes in God when he is afraid. He finds a 
type of religion when he falls in love with Cath- 
erine, a British nurse. At first, he resists love 
because it would upset him, and he has no time 
or use for sentimentality. But as he falls in love 
with her, she becomes the center of his life. Now 
he hates the war and his great desire is to quit. 
When the Italian army is defeated, he has a 
teal opportunity to flee the country. Together 
they escape to Switzerland. At first they feel 
overjoyed, but then Catherine becomes very ill. 
She is taken to a hospital. As she is being oper- 
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ated, he becomes conscious of the irony of life. 
He prays to God to let her live, that he will do 
anything if she but live; he thinks of life as a 
mechanistic process in which man is just an ani- 
mal constantly exposed to destruction. Then the 
doctor comes out of the operating-room. The 
operation has been a failure. After a while he 
asks permission to see Catherine’s body; but in 
death she looks lifeless, almost as if she had 
never existed. The doctor explains that he has 
done his best, but she is dead nevertheless. The 
story ends with the young hero walking out into 
the rain—a symbol of the hopelessness of life. 

The skepticism of Hemingway is duplicated 
by some of the most gifted American writers. 
We have only to mention Faulkner, Robinson 
Jeffers, Capote, Mailer, Jones, Williams, Arthur 
Miller, Odets, and O'Neill. Does this indicate 
that we are living in a moral wasteland? Does it 
mean that our civilization is decadent? Does it 
imply that education has failed? 


How Plastic Is Man’s Conscience! 


Education can aid morality by stressing three 
attitudes above all: (1) sensitivity, (2) self-re- 
liance and (3) social concern. Some thinkers be- 
lieve that man is born with a conscience and that 
he has an innate sense of duty. Thus Kant speaks 
about a categorical imperative, which is to be 
the guide to right action. History, however, in- 
dicates how plastic man’s conscience is. Thus 
during the Inquisition few consciences were 
bothered by the persecution of heretics. In the 
period of the Nazi persecution, few Germans 
were disturbed by Hitler’s atrocities; what is 
worse, only relatively few in other nations took 
notice of the ravages of the Nazi regime. The 
other day I saw a picture on the front page of a 
tabloid. It showed a man who had been shot in 
a barroom brawl. His body was lying on the 
floor; the customers apparently were indifferent 
and were busy with their drinks. . 

The problem of moral awareness is the same 
as that of esthetic sensitivity. The more we are 
conscious of the beauties of nature, the more we 
enjoy life, the more meaning existence has for 
us. Moral sensitivity can be increased in the 
classroom by unfailing consideration for the feel- 
ings of others. 

The cultivation of sensitivity is a life-long proc- 
ess. By becoming sensitive we cultivate an atti- 
tude of understanding, and we become fully civi- 
lized. Without moral awareness, life is a Darwin- 
ian jungle in which might is right and in which 
no moral laws prevail. 

Sensitivity cannot be created by rules. Exter- 
nal authority is not the answer to moral dilem- 
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mas. It is a mistake to believe that merely by 
establishing regulations we educate individuals 
in a creative manner. For example, in certain 
colleges cheating may be regarded as a serious 
crime. Students are warned that if they are 
caught cheating, they will be expelled from 
school. The result is that cheating has a great 
fascination, it is forbidden, and we all know that 
youth loves to defy authority. 


A Call Beyond Expediency 


A much better way is to establish as few rules 
as possible, and to develop self-reliance and a 
genuine honor system on the part of youth. 
Morality is an inward feeling, not outward con- 
formity; morality demands _self-determination, 
rather than external determination. 

The teacher cannot play the role of Provi- 
dence. He fails when he tries to set up his own 
standards as ultimates, or when he tries to show 
that he is perfect, while the student is a sinner. 
Youth appreciates frankness and is not easily 
deceived by pretense. This does not imply that 
mere pleasure-seeking is to be encouraged. The 
student often will say: “I don’t care about oth- 
ers; I am only interested in my own welfare. Are 
not most people basically selfish? Does not every- 
one think of himself first?” 

The answer is that we find ourselves only by 
identification, by seeing a more inclusive Self. 
This cannot be achieved merely by an intellec- 
tual attitude, but involves positive work and 
positive sacrifice. One of the great educational 
experiences for a student may be a summer in a 
Quaker work camp. There he learns the great- 
nesses of sharing and of social concern. He 
meets all classes and all types; he is engaged in 
meaningful activity and, like Schweitzer, he has 
followed a call which goes beyond expediency. 


WHEN CREDITORS CLOSE IN 
(Concluded from page 225) 


cipline, consideration for others, kindness, charity, 
reverence and faith, diligence, responsibility, loyalty, 
and many others become attributes with real every- 
day significance as one reads and studies. 

At the close of each section are suggested activities 
which lend emphasis. These activities are well suited 
for correlation with either the English or social 
studies at the ninth and tenth grade levels. As the 
preface points out, “Perhaps one of the most out- 
standing features of the activities is the opportunity 
which they give to pupils for a realistic consideration 
of the importance of moral and spiritual values in 
the everyday life of their communities.” I feel that 
this basic book is a tremendous contribution. 


BEHIND TODAY’S DELINQUENCIES 
(Concluded from page 232) 


If the person committing a crime is a teen- 
ager, he is protected and shielded still further, 
Juvenile court records are not published in the 
daily press. An air of secrecy is thrown around 
such cases. Consequently, some youngsters add 
one misdeed after another to their records with- 
out fear of publicity or punishment for their 
crimes. It appears that Americans have gone too 
far in granting pardons and paroles, in commut- 
ing jail sentences, and in turning unreformed 
criminals back into the general public. 

Even the agency established to protect proper- 
ty, to preserve the peace, and to enforce the 
laws, the police force, is likely to discredit the 
very attitude it is sworn to maintain. 

Members of the police force are seen flaunting 
traffic laws. Others are unable to give any legiti- 
mate source of extra income. Some appear to be 
tax evaders, or they make it possible for un- 
authorized establishments to do business, or 
they engage in other activities which tend to 
discredit efforts to maintain acceptable stand- 
ards for police work. 

As long as those whom we pay to enforce the 
law continue to act as though they are immune 
to the law’s effects, there will be one more rea- 
son why young people defy the rules and regu- 
lations we think they should respect and obey. 


—From The Schoolmaster. 
“What's My Line?” 
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Education’s Debt to Orthopsychiatry 


If there is one characteristic that distinguishes modern education from the 
education of the past, it is the concern with the growth and development of each 
child, at the same time that responsibility is assumed for all children. This seems 
like a commonplace today, almost universally accepted, at least in this country; 
but it was not so even a few short years ago. 


By MORRIS KRUGMAN* 


ANY POWERFUL forces helped bring educa- 
tion to its present stage. Yet changes 
have been so gradual and imperceptible 

that only by placing relatively large blocks of time 
under scrutiny can we see significant changes. 
Clinicians may look at education today and find 
imperfections, but if they compared the educa- 
tive process now prevalent with that of fifty 
years ago, or thirty, or even ten, they would be 
startled. For one thing, the vast majority of chil- 
dren never got beyond the elementary grades 
not so many years ago. Until quite recently, the 
prevailing philosophy was that all children should 
be taught to read, write and cipher, but only the 
academically gifted who could afford it were to 
receive secondary, or higher education. Free 
public high schools began to make their appear- 
ance in this country only at the turn of this cen- 
tury. At that time approximately 10 per cent of 
the 14-to-17-year group were in school. Today 
better than 80 per cent of that age group are in 
school, and in large urban centers, the level 
reached is 90 per cent. True, there are some edu- 
cators who do not consider this an advance; they 
would rather deal with a more select population. 
But this attitude is bound to change as new 
ways are found to meet the needs of the group 
that is not happy about the classics, or foreign 
languages, or higher mathematics. 

Education changed under the impact of social, 
economic, technological and scientific changes. 
In this presentation, discussion will be limited to 
the influence of orthopsychiatry — psychiatry, psy- 
chology, social work and related fields—on devel- 
opments in education. 

_ * Presidential Address delivered before the 1953 Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Orthopsychiatric Association. Morris Krug- 


man (Rho 182) is Assistant Superintendent of Schools, New 
York City. 


Probably the first great advance in modern 
education was an outgrowth of the failure of the 
new science of experimental psychology to estab- 
lish uniform laws of behavior out of the psycho- 
physical laws of Weber and Fechner. When con- 
tinued experimentation showed disturbing devia- 
tions that were at first attributed to experimental 
error, but which later were demonstrated to be 
due to individual differences, the way was paved 
for a new approach to education. The uniform 
curriculum began to give way to differentiated 
curricula; the injection of electives began to be 
noted; student interest became a legitimate con- 
cern of the educator; and methods of discovering 
individual differences were sought. There have 
always been educators with remarkable intuitive 
powers who were far ahead of their times and 
who, without verbalizing their beliefs, dealt with 
young people as though they were fully aware of 
modern psychological principles long before these 
principles were formulated, but those were the 
giants in education. The rank-and-file educator 
at the beginning of this century was little differ- 
ent in practice from the educator of several cen- 
turies ago. Expected educational outcomes were 
clear, if narrow; procedures were routine; prob- 
lems of student adjustment were few, since un- 
adjusted or maladjusted young people were not 
considered important enough to merit attention. 
Only the “deserving”—meaning in essence the 
conforming and the academically competent — 
were the concern of education. 

When the principle of individual differences 
became firmly established, first as sound theory, 
and later experimentally demonstrated, imple- 
mentation in educational practice on a broad 
scale was delayed for many years by the usual 
social lag. Those who believed in it or tried to 
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apply it were soft-headed theorists in the eyes of 
most educators, ruining the youth of the nation 
by soft pedagogy. Even today, the struggle on 
this ground is not over. Schools are under attack 
from a variety of sources as being incompetent, 
or un-American, or ungodly, mainly because 
they attempt, often ineffectually, to carry out in 
practice their belief in the uniqueness of each 
child and in the peculiar nature of his needs. 


Education Was Split Wide Open 


When the doctrine of interest was added to 
that of individual differences, and the belief in 
the generalized transfer of training was attacked 
by Thorndike and others, the field of education 
was split wide open. In 1902, more than fifty 
years ago, Thorndike criticized the stand of a 
number of well-known college presidents, among 
them Woodrow Wilson, for their position that 
training in the classics and mathematics carries 
over to practically every phase of life. He sum- 
marized the position of psychologists of that time 
by saying, “The notions of mental machinery 
which, being improved for one sort of data, held 
the improvement equally for all sorts; of magic 
powers which, being trained by exercise of one 
sort to a high efficiency, held that efficiency what- 
ever they might be exercised upon; and of the 
mind as a reservoir for potential energy which 
could be filled by any one activity and drawn on 
for any other—have now disappeared from ex- 
pert writings on psychology.” Perhaps they did 
disappear “from expert writings on psychology.” 
But today, more than half a century later, prac- 
tically all collegiate education, and a good por- 
tion of secondary education, still adheres to the 
doctrine of indiscriminate transfer of training and 
universal mental discipline. In the book Educa- 
tion and Liberty, published only a short time ago, 
James B. Conant, former president of Harvard, 
again finds it necessary to remind us of the fal- 
lacy of the theory of universal transfer of train- 
ing. This is as good an illustration as any of the 
lag in implementing the results of psychological 
research and converting them to practice. 

Elementary school education, particularly that 
of the lower grades, has gone very much farther 
than secondary and college education in adapting 
its curriculum and its techniques to the findings 
of experimental psychology. This willingness to 
experiment and to adjust methods from time to 
time, however, has been the basis of violent at- 
tacks from several sources. Education is in the 
predicament, on the one hand, of being criticized 
for departure from tradition at the elementary 
school levels, and on the other, for being hide- 
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bound and traditional at the secondary and high- 
er levels. Casual reading of the daily press or the 
slick paper magazines may be quite misleading by 
creating the impression that the public is well 
oriented in dynamic psychology, since so much 
space and attention are devoted to it. When even 
the mildest of current psychological thinking is 
injected in educational practice, however, the 
very Heavens open. Civic, religious, industrial, 
labor and practically every other type of com- 
munity group then join in a crusade to keep the 
schools pure and uncontaminated by anything 
even remotely resembling psychological concepts, 
unless the concepts happen to be completely 
static, or have been drawn totally from animal 
psychology. 

Our nation is justly famous for its scientific 
progress and technological development. Our 
flexibility in the face of rapidly changing condi- 
tions and our adaptability to change are well 
known. And yet, in the matter of modifying the 
educational process to correspond to the altered 
world about us, innumerable resistances develop. 
It is as though, in this one area, people have 
anchored themselves to a familiar and more or 
less stable past, and will not surrender their ties 
with it. The educator has not done too well in 
his efforts to educate Mr. and Mrs. Citizen about 
the need for keeping schools for their children 
as up to date as their kitchen or their car. Per- 
haps orthopsychiatry needs to try its hand at the 
education of the community. In the main ortho- 
psychiatry has stood aloof from the common 
struggle, being content to concentrate on clinical 
services for a relatively small number of children, 
too often unaware of the fact that inappropriate 
educational approaches can contribute more to 
the maladjustment of children than all the child 
guidance clinics in existence can remedy in years 
of diagnosis and treatment. 


Dynamic Concepts Decrease Rapidly 


In spite of obstacles and stubborn opposition, 
however, education has made great strides in re- 
cent years, much of its stemming from psychia- 
try, psychology and social work. The ferocity of 
the attacks on modern education attests to the 
influence of psychological concepts on education 
today, and to the degree of threat these concepts 
seem to hold for the critics. Great inroads have 
been made, particularly in early childhood edu- 
cation. Nursery schools and kindergartens are 
far in the lead in applying available knowledge 
about human beings to the children under their 
care. Curriculum bulletins and texts on early 
childhood education usually contain fairly com- 
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plete data on growth and development of young 
children; on emotional needs of children and 
some ways in which the school can meet them; 
on mental health principles and practices; on 
parent-child relationships; on early signs of mal- 
adjustment; on methods of observing and ap- 
praising child behavior; and on techniques for 
promoting mental health. Nor is this merely 
theoretical for the average nursery-school, kin- 
dergarten, or first-grade teacher. Their under- 
standing of children’s behavior would do credit 
to many a Clinician, and their ability to deal with 
children in groups while promoting the welfare 
of individual children can rarely be matched 
by clinical workers. But as we go higher in the 
educational scale, understanding, acceptance and 
application of dynamic concepts decrease rapid- 
ly. Pressure for conformity, emphasis on aca- 
demic achievement regardless of interest or abil- 
ity, and concentration on subject matter take over 
the educational process, and interest in the child 
becomes secondary. If it were possible to graph 
the extent of application and mental hygiene 
practices in education, there is no doubt that a 
sharp and steady decline would be apparent in 
the graphic representation, from the highest 
point at the early childhood level to the lowest 
at the college and graduate levels. 


Mental Hygiene Approach Now Accepted 


Yet all this is relative. At each educational 
level, if the same mental hygiene practices were 
plotted for a period of ten or fifteen years, a 
marked advance would be shown today. A re- 
cent survey of a large school system showed that 
the mental hygiene approach was largely ridi- 
culed by school heads fifteen years ago, but that 
today, few school heads are willing to express 
their opposition to such concepts, if they are in 
opposition. This, of course, still does not guaran- 
tee universal application of desirable practices, 
but at least teachers and clinical workers do not 
have to overcome some of the almost insurmount- 
able obstacles of the past. 

In some instances, orthopsychiatric contribu- 
tions have moved steadily on to greater values; 
in others, early progress brought in its wake some 
regression. The field of psychological testing is 
an example of the latter. In the early days of 
mental measurement, the existence of objective 
instruments for the measurement of individual 
differences in mental function made many of us 
lightheaded with a false sense of power. We felt 
that we really knew about people because we 
thought we could measure every aspect of per- 
sonality. Since we could measure to a fraction 
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of a percentage point the most complex aspects 
of intelligence, we reasoned, it was only a matter 
of time and experimentation before we could 
measure just as precisely every aspect of emo- 
tional life and personality. We developed group 
instruments for measuring intelligence that could 
be used by unintelligent adults on superior chil- 
dren. We develc ped group tests for measuring 
emotions and for arriving at profound diagnostic 
conclusions merely by counting the smudges left 
on a sheet of carbon paper by the test user. Like 
some of the crazes and hysterias of earlier days, 
we went through a quotient craze: intelligence 
quotient, achievement quotient, physical quotient, 
interest quotient, accomplishment quotient, emo- 
tional quotient and personality quotient were 
only a few of the more common ones. 


Not as Dependent on Labels 


We seem, in the main, to have outgrown quo- 
tients, except for the IQ, which we now generally 
qualify with some statement like: “Of course the 
IQ doesn’t measure all of intelligence.” We use 
group tests, but more and more for survey instru- 
ments rather than as clinical tools. We place less 
emphasis on objectivity and more on unstruc- 
tured test situations; less on mathematical scores 
and more on clinical judgment. We attempt to 
train teachers in better methods of observing 
children’s behavior and urge them to de-empha- 
size personailty scores and even intelligence test 
scores. We rely less on appraisal of single, and 
more on total function, and on inter-relationships 
of functions. We are less sure of ourselves in 
personality appraisal and are more satisfied to 
allow a personality to unfold over a period of 
time and in a variety of situations. We are not as 
dependent upon labels. 

Education has benefited from these develop- 
ments. Except in the poorest of educational in- 
stitutions, single test scores have given way to 
test batteries and profiles. Record cards have 
become guidance instruments, anecdotal and 
flexible, reports to parents frequently being ver- 
bal reports or interviews. Grades have changed 
from absolute, exact numerical values to pro- 
cedures for conveying an account of the stu- 
dent’s function in relation to his ability. Expec- 
tancy in pupil achievement is flexible in most 
schools, efforts usually being made to relate ex- 
pectancy to potentiality. This is all very confus- 
ing to the general public; the old values are 
crumbling. What’s the world coming to, if we 
can no longer know exactly what we mean by a 
score of 73 in reading in the fifth grade? How 
can we employ boys with high school diplomas, 
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when one boy may be reading at fourth-grade 
and another at twelfth-grade level? Schools are 
fighting bravely to educate the public to the 
meaning of differentiated curricula for different 
individuals and for many levels of abilities and 
needs. Schools are taking a terrible beating at 
the hands of well-meaning people as well as from 
charlatans and opportunists. The orthopsychiat- 
ric professions are, in general, above the fight, 
which is in reality essentially theirs. They stand 
aloof while schools struggle for a chance to apply 
some of the teachings of orthopsychiatry, of men- 
tal hygiene, and of child development. 


So Long as You Don’t Like It 


Less than two months ago a national society 
formally resolved in scathing terms to condemn 
recent attempts to extend secondary education to 
students who are not academically minded, and 
who, in the past, were unceremoniously expelled 
from secondary schools because their limited 
academic abilities made it impossible for them 
to cope with traditional educational programs. 
The scholars charged that professional educators 
had lowered the aims of high schools by aban- 
doning the pursuit of true learning. They sug- 
gested that scholars recapture the schools from 
professional educators who attempt to modify 
curricula and school offerings to meet the needs 
of these nonacademic students. They consider 
these efforts pure heresy and label them “anti- 
intellectualism.” As pointed out earlier, Thorn- 
dike stated more than fifty years ago that this 
point of view has “now disappeared from expert 
writings on psychology.” And here we are, in 
1953, beginning the argument all over again, 
even more vigorously. The scholars have appar- 
ently rediscovered the almost forgotten Mr. Doo- 
ley, who, in answer to a request for educational 
guidance from a young man, said, “It don’t make 
much difference what you study, so long as you 
don't like it.” 

What is under attack by the scholars is the ap- 
plication of orthopsychiatry to education. Are 
psychiatrists, psychologists and social workers 
not scholars? Thus far, I have heard not a single 
voice from the experts in human behavior on this 
most important problem, which is essentially one 
of human behavior. Strangely enough, the pro- 
testing scholars are social scientists. Is the social 
science of a university campus different from that 
of the rest of the world? Are the facts of life dif- 
ferent there? Or are these facts too sordid for 
scholars to deal with? 

A distinguished social scientist who, through 
demonstrated activities, has shown that he has 


his finger on the pulse of the times, does not 
agree with his colleagues. Professor T. V. Smith, 
of the Graduate School of Citizenship and Pub. 
lic Affairs of Syracuse University, has this to say 
about modern youth: 


I would like to say a word about our secondary 
education. I hear university professors—and have 
all my life—who are criticizing the high schools, 
commenting on the ill-prepared students we get in 
the freshman year in universities and colleges. | 
have never understood what they are talking about. 
I have never been able to document it. 

It seems to me that each year the freshmen I get 
come ever better prepared for all the things that 
seem to me finally to count. It seems to me that they 
are better educated—and I would measure my words 
—they are better educated now in science and art 
and social studies than I was when graduated from 
the university some thirty years ago. To me, it is 
simply magnificent as to the changes in the think- 
ing, the ingenuity, and the habits of work as com- 
pared with the habits that I knew in my youth. 

I simply don’t go all the way with this business 
that skills and values are not being taught at a very 
high level of performance in our secondary schools, 
We ought to be ashamed of ourselves when we 
charge whatever defects we find, to those teachers 
who prepare the people who come to us. 


I obtained a similar report recently from a 
group of mathematicians. They agreed that the 
level of mathematics they teach their college 
freshman students these days is as high as that of 
their own graduate studies many years ago. 

The struggle is not new. It is as old as recorded 
history. Records over the ages show that adults 
were almost never satisfied with the youth of 
their times. Those same youth invariably be- 
moaned “the good old days” after they them- 
selves matured. I have kept for my amusement a 
collection of diatribes on youth and current edu- 
cation by the older generations of various times. 
It goes back thousands of years, and the story 
is always the same: “What’s the matter with 
youth nowadays? Why aren't they as good as we 
were at their age?” 


Would Force All Into Same Mold 


The attacks on education and on youth in re- 
cent years have injected a new element. This is 
a rejection of practically everything that ortho- 
psychiatry stands for. It amounts to a renuncia- 
tion of the major contributions of orthopsychiatry 
to education. The recent resolution of historians 
previously referred to, for example, not only la- 
bels modern secondary education “anti-intellec- 
tual,” but “anti-democratic.” Mind you, efforts to 
modify curricula for those adolescents who nor- 

(Concluded on page 251) 
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New Dimensions in Education 


The realities of modern life have caused new thinking about education. In- 
formal education must supplement formal education; formal education cannot 
do the job alone and must look to informal education as an ally. Libraries can 
no longer be storehouses of knowledge only, but must become active in the 
dissemination of knowledge and in making people want it. The library’s principal 
job is books but it cannot rely only on books. Not instead of, but in addition to 
books, are many devices and instruments which can and must be used. 


By C. R. GRAHAM? 


function as an “Idea Communication Center.” 

It is trying to make more people think more, 
in the belief that this is fundamental to the pres- 
ervation of our free way of life. The Louisville 
Free Public Library has gone actively into the 
field of “distributing knowledge” among a wide 
variety of groups. A good example is its work 
with the schools. 

The Library has integrated itself in a practical, 
day-by-day manner with Louisville’s classroom 
educational system from primary grades to uni- 
versity. (This is in addition to the work done in 
its Children’s Department, in parental reading 
guidance and the like, and the general servicing 
of students’ needs at all educational levels.) The 
principal services in this program of integration 
with the schools are rendered through the li- 
brary’s 40-outlet leased-wire network centered 
in its Audio-Visual Department, through the li- 
brary’s own 250-watt FM radio station, the first 
in any library in the country, and through its 
carefully chosen film library. 

With tools like these the Louisville Free Pub- 
lic Library carries out programs actually de- 
signed by and used by teachers in their daily 
work. It “pipes in” to specific classrooms in sen- 
ior and junior high schools and at specified times, 
tape or platter recordings (drama, history, radio 
panels and the like) which fit into previously- 
designed classroom work. If occasion arises, it 
can service all 40 outlets with the same program 
at the same time, or it can send out 40 different 


[ LouisviLLE, the Library is attempting to 


*Written for PH1 De_ta KappaAN and delivered before the 
American Council on Education, Oct. 8, 1953. C. R. Graham is 
Librarian, Louisville Free Public Library. 
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programs at the same time. Its educational pro- 
grams over its own radio station go into class- 
rooms in 56 elementary schools of the Louisville 
school system on a regular schedule. Films from 
the library's collection can be obtained on short 
notice to supplement instructional materials and 
curriculum needs in the various schools. 

But the special services are much broader than 
the school audience. They extend to the whole 
community. Actually the library’s radio station 
(both during and after school hours) and its 
many other “extra-book” services reach multiple 
thousands who may never think of borrowing a 
book from a public library. The library actively 
sponsors and participates in Great Books Dis- 
cussion Groups, Neighborhood Colleges, A Film 
Forum, a Junior Art Gallery, and other projects. 
It lends, as it lends books, framed works of art, 
both local originals and reproductions of famous 
prints and paintings. It lends, on the same basis 
and by library card record, musical and other re- 
cordings, films and film strips. It has television 
sets available to the public in all full-time instal- 
lations. These activities bring thousands of peo- 
ple into contact with cultural approaches who 
might miss them altogether. 

The following summarized reports on The 
Louisville Free Public Library’s major activities 
outside book circulation and the more traditional 
services will give a more specific picture: 

Audio-Visual Department: This nerve center 
and materials warehouse on the ground level 
floor of the main library building was remodeled 
and expanded in the summer of 1953. It is unusu- 
ally modern in construction, including sound- 
proofing and scientific lighting and the decor is 
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striking. It now has nine rooms including two 
audience studios. It is used for all activities con- 
cerned with radio broadcasting, the leased-wire 
network, films, slides, tape and disc recordings. 
It is headquarters for the Film Forum audience 
shows. Many volunteers, including community 
groups, work on the multiple activities. 

Radio Station: WFPL, 250 watts, FM, is on 
the air 16 hours a day, seven days a week. Each 
school day its programs from 8:30 a.m. to 3:00 
p.m. are principally designed for 56 elementary 
schools in which the Louisville Board of Educa- 
tion has 175 FM receiving sets. The program ma- 
terial is organized by teachers paid by the school 
system and classroom techniques are built around 
maximum use of these facilities. The station’s 
“College Hour” programs (books, forums and 
the like), broadcast by specific request, supple- 
ment courses at the University of Louisville. Af- 
ter school hours, a great variety of programs, 
serious music, panel discussions, important 
speeches, documentaries, dramatic works, is of- 
fered. These programs are repeated for seven 
days to allow missed features on one day to be 
heard on other days. “Outsiders” can and do tune 
in on the school programs. 

Recently Louisville’s Station WAVE gave its 
3000 watt FM transmitter to the Library. The 
FCC has granted an additional construction per- 
mit. Soon the Library will be operating two ra- 
dio stations, making for great flexibility in pro- 
gramming. 

Leased-Wire Network: High-fidelity, equal- 
ized-wire hookups carry request programs to 40 
different outlet stations. These include all junior 
and senior high schools, one parochial senior high 
school, the University of Louisville, 10 stations in 
libraries, the psychopathic ward at General Hos- 
pital and others. All 40 outlets can be serviced 
with different programs at the same time. Teach- 
ers, from the program catalogue prepared by 
teachers, can obtain specific programs on one 
day’s advance request. They can have a drama- 
tization of an historical event, for example, 
switched on at the exact point in the classroom 
lecture when it will be most pertinent. 

Record Library and Audio Archive: This is by 
far the largest such collection in the nation. It 
contains over 19,000 educational transcriptions. 
These include many hundreds of educational- 
type radio programs recorded on tape. Dubbings 
of master discs, cuttings and the like are made so 
wear won't destroy any item. This library has 
virtually every long-playing record title produced 
by any major company in the world since this 
process was invented. (No attempt is made to 
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keep up with every issue of the same piece by 
the major companies but many records of, for 
example, the same symphony played by different 
orchestras and conductors are included.) The 
library supplies all materials for request pro- 
grams over the leased-wire network. These re- 
cordings all remain in the archives and are not 
loaned out. 

Record Lending Library: This section has 
thousands of musical and other records which 
library-card holders can borrow from the main 
library and all full-time branches. The collection 
includes children’s records. The children’s rec- 
ords must, of course, be borrowed by adults, and, 
in the case of the main library, the children’s 
records are loaned through the Children’s De- 
partment. Along with all the other recordings 
available for lending, children’s records also may 
be obtained at all full-time branches. 

Film Library: This library has nearly 900 edu- 
cational films on file. In addition to these, there 
are hundreds of film strips. All films can either 
be shown to groups by appointment in the li- 
brary studios and at branch libraries, or be 
loaned out. It is estimated that some 50,000 per- 
sons a month (records of outside groups are 
kept also) see films from this collection. In the 
case of film strips, projectors also may be bor- 
rowed. Studio shows include films on travel, 
science, art and many other subjects. 

Framed Works of Art: Approximately 150 
(many newly added) reproductions of famous 
masterpieces and some local originals are loaned 
out on a bi-monthly basis on library cards for 
use in the home. They may be obtained at the 
circulation desk at the main library building. Dis- 
plays in the lobby of this building keep up in- 
terest in this activity. Many borrowers, bringing 
back items at the end of the loan period, inquire 
where they can purchase the particular work. 

Great Books Discussion Groups: This is the 
oldest of the library’s special activities, Louisville 
being the first city in the South to sponsor an 
area-wide program of such discussion groups. 
The Louisville Free Public Library furnishes the 
discussion space and encourages borrowing of 
the associated materials. It also serves as head- 
quarters for class schedule information. An aver- 
age of eight such groups has met each year. 

Neighborhood Colleges: The popularity and 
success of these library-sponsored groups con- 
tinues. The library furnishes books and all study 
materials and the “colleges,” conducted at night 
by University of Louisville teachers, meet in 
library facilities. An average of 12 classes per 
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The Education of a Literary Genius 


Grants of great sums for scientific research are commonplace, but when a 
state-supported university spends many tens of thousands of dollars for materials 
needed in a humanistic study, and consistently supports it for more than a gen- 
eration, it is educational news of the first rank. And because John Milton was 
highly educated, a scholar as well as an artist, a brief summary of his educa- 
tion will interest all present-day educators of whatever rank and occupation. 


By HARRIS FLETCHER® 


[One of the most thrilling stories in American 
scholarship is to be found at the University of 
Illinois, where only a little more than a century 
ago Indians roamed the forests and the prairies. 
Here has been assembled one of the world’s 
greatest Milton collections, and here, coinciden- 
tally, has developed the man who is generally 
conceded to be the world’s greatest Milton schol- 
ar. When Volume II of the Facsimile Edition of 
Milton was published during World War II, the 
London Times devoted an entire page (of ex- 
ceedingly scarce and valuable paper) to a re- 
view of the Milton project and of Harris Fletch- 
er, calling it and him “triumphs of scholarship on 
the prairies.” In this article Dr. Fletcher tells how 
the project and the collection grew, and of par- 
ticular interest to professional educators, de- 
scribes the kind and character of education which 
Milton received.—Ed.] 


URING and after the First World War it 

appeared that certain forces were delug- 

ing and almost overwhelming, with the 
force of their materialistic and mechanistic im- 
port, the concept of the worth and value of the 
individual human spirit. What was to be the 
basic role of man among these forces that, though 
they seemed man-made, also seemed about to 
engulf him? Today, with talk of atomic energy 
and other wonders about to appear, it is even 
easier to forget man’s spirit, which changes very 
little; and even harder to remember that the 
main problem confronting us is still how we are 
to remain human and keep from becoming mere- 
ly the specialized button pushers and switch 


*Harris Fletcher is Professor of English, University of Il- 
linois, Urbana, Illinois. 


throwers for the machines we have invented. No 
age has been confronted with more problems 
than ours, involving as they do the basic ques- 
tion of how man is to maintain himself as man. 

What are the realms in which man is only 
himself, and not the mere custodian of machin- 
ery that all but thinks for him? When confronted 
with such fundamental questions, it is always 
salutary for any age to look at the pit from which 
it was digged, to the past from which it emerged. 
My absorption in the study of a great literary 
artist, John Milton, has stemmed from a desire 
for answers of sorts to the above questions, and 
for more knowledge of attempted solutions to 
the problems mentioned. Man will remain after 
machines take over his labor, and thereby he 
should be enabled to devote his major attention 
to being human. 

The study of a great poet as a person able to 
express himself in human terms seemed to offer 
me opportunity to engage in a purely humanistic 
enterprise, and such has been the case. Perhaps 
I could learn, also, something of the activities, 
interests, and accomplishments of a great soul in 
an age much like our own. 


The Milton Collection Begins 


When I began thirty years ago, my main con- 
cern was with how to go about this study. I soon 
found that first of all, I must acquire the ways 
and means of studying the man’s literary output, 
then the man and his backgrounds. Gradually 
the work centered around his works, more espe- 
cially in his poetry, and then in the factors that 
made him what he was. ‘I found early that the 
latter point involved his education almost ex- 
clusively, and I began. 
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First, I needed original editions of his works; 
in short, his texts as he succeeded in getting them 
published. Because, I discovered, no man of 
letters was ever more circumspect in what he 
published than Milton was for his poetry. I there- 
fore had to learn a great deal about those edi- 
tions of his poems that appeared within his life- 
time and whose publication he could and did 
supervise. But could I, in the great state univer- 
sity in which I operated, expect to obtain such 
editions, the prices of which even thirty years 
ago were relatively high? Well, I could try, and 
I did, though with small beginnings. I clung to 
two principles, the first being that I confined my 
efforts to obtaining the lesser pieces, and the 
second principle being that I could always claim 
an immediate need for the texts asked for. I 
had to act as my own finding agent, and spent 
much time and energy in merely turning up the 
pieces I wanted most. But I soon found that for 
a man like Milton I needed far more than his 
own texts. He was extremely well educated and 
a very learned man. I then was faced with the 
necessity of trying to assemble the books he had 
read. This seemed, then, a gigantic task, and so 
it proved to be. But, as I persisted, more and 
more of my colleagues became impressed with 
the whole project, and beginnings were made as 
long ago as 1930 to collect copies of Milton’s 
readings. But his own texts or original editions 
of his works published within his lifetime be- 
came the first order of acquisition. 

There are several ways to form a collection of 
materials connected with any particular author, 
the most direct being to amass books, documents, 
and objects in any way connected with that 
author. The Milton Collection at Illinois began 
in a totally different fashion. The first book that 
was ordered, about 1928, was the big folio issued 
in 1695, comprising all the poetry. The order for 
that book suffered the fate of countless others 
that followed it, for it had been sold before the 
order reached the dealer who offered it for sale. 
The reason for seeking this book was that there 
was no copy of it at Illinois, and it was needed 
because it contained the earliest notes to Para- 
dise Lost ever printed. 

In 1928, Illinois possessed no first ein of 
any of Milton’s works. These were sought and 
ordered solely because there was a definite need 
for them in the work of various scholars working 
with Milton material. The acquisition of these 
first editions progressed very slowly at first. The 
earliest first edition acquired was either a copy 
of The Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, 1643, 
purchased in the fall of 1931 for £3/3, and a 
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very poor copy, or the 1668* Paradise Lost or. 
dered the previous winter, also a poor copy. But 
at that time it was felt that such poor copies of 
the rare and more expensive texts were all that 
could be afforded. That same fall, 1931, saw the 
Birkenhead copies come on the market in Lon- 
don, and a fairly large number of Milton first 
editions were purchased from Bernard Quaritch 
at very low prices because of the quantity. From 
then on, as the work with the text of Milton's 
poetry became especially important, the acquisi- 
tion of first editions became more and more nec- 
essary. By about 1942, Illinois had acquired all 
but the rarest and most expensive pieces. Then 
in 1943, just before the prices of old books began 
advancing rapidly, the 1637 Comus was secured, 
one of the rarest and most sought after of all the 
Milton first editions. With the acquisition of that 
piece, it was then only a matter of time until 
all the first editions were acquired. It was an- 
other decade before a copy of the little Of Edu- 
cation [1644] was secured, although one had 
been available about 1936 at a price that then 
seemed much too high. 


Texts for Comparative Study 

The collection at Illinois, now complete for 
firsts, is much more notable for being the first 
and perhaps the only collection of Milton any- 
where that deliberately sought to secure enough 
copies of each edition to cope with any textual 
problem that might arise in books printed dur- 
ing a period when it is doubtful whether any 
two copies of the same edition were exactly alike 
in their printed forms. The Illinois Milton Col- 
lection is, therefore, remarkable not only for its 
completeness, being one of the very few com- 
plete collections, perhaps the only one, but also 
for containing enough copies of most of these 
first editions to settle any textual problem which 
may arise. 

The condition of these first editions is uneven 
Many earlier purchases, which were in poor con- 
dition, have been replaced by better copies since, 
but not every one could be so replaced or dupli- 
cated. On the whole, the collection is notable for 
the condition of most if not all the pieces it con- 
tains, for the multiple-copy nature of the collec- 
tion frequently made it possible to provide a very 
fine copy remarkable for its condition, whether 
of binding, paper, or some other physical fea- 
ture. Thus, the 1637 Comus is one of the finest 
copies in existence of a little, cheaply printed 
pamphlet which is flattered by calling any copy 
of it “fine” or even good. But the Illinois copy is 
an excellent one. So too with the last acquisition, 
the 1644 Of Education. 
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The whole collection, from 1928 until now, 
was acquired for scholarly use, not display. At 
the end of the recent Exhibition, therefore, were 
shown books, articles, and theses produced at 
Illinois and possible oniy because these basic 
materials had been located, ordered, brought 
here, and paid for. The textual collection was 
first exploited in the great four volume facsimile 
edition of the poetry, 1943-48, which contains 
every extant poem Milton ever acknowledged. 


Later Editions, Translations, Miltoniana 
Although Illinois now owns every first edition 
of Milton’s works, these by no means constitute 
all there is in the Milton Collection. Later edi- 
tions of Milton’s works in any form, including 
translations, have been brought together, as well 
as books about Milton or his work. Many of these 
pieces are themselves rarer and more difficult to 
find than some of the first editions. Thus, the 
earliest English translation of some of the Letters 
of State, 1682, is all but unknown, there being 
only one or two other copies in existence besides 
that at Illinois. The earliest German translation 
(1682) of Paradise Lost and several other such 
items are among the more remarkable books in 
the Collection. Illinois owns two books that once 
belonged to Milton himself, one of them bearing 
his signature, with the date when he bought the 
book and the price he paid for it. The signature 
itself is one of the clearest signatures of the poet 
that survives outside of legal documents. Thus 
the Milton Collection proper contains literally 
hundreds of different editions of various of his 
works, printed between his time and our own, 
for editions of Milton is one form or another still 
pour from the presses of England and America. 
Dating from Milton’s day to ours, there are at 
Illinois editions of his works numbering over 
3,000 volumes. No one knows exactly how many 
editions of his works, prose or verse, have been 
issued since 1645; but Illinois has a lot of them. 
The collection of 18th century editions, including 
the first American edition (Philadelphia, 1777) 
of Paradise Lost, is larger than any listed ac- 
count of such editions. The 19th century is well 
represented, though no one knows much about 
editions of any of Milton’s works in that cen- 
tury except the more important ones, which are 
too much taken for granted, and even lack ade- 
quate descriptions. Editions other than these 
principal ones have been entirely neglected by 
the bibliographers. Editions of Milton printed 
since 1900 are an especial feature of the collec- 
tion, and their number keeps increasing. Besides 
these editions of the texts, there are over 500 vol- 
umes of books and other printed materials about 
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Milton or his works. These texts and books about 
Milton are housed together in the Rare Book 
Room. It became necessary about twenty years 
ago to develop a special cataloging classification 
system for dealing with this collection. The sys- 
tem has proved most helpful over the years. 

The Milton Collection is still growing, and will 
continue to grow through purchase and through 
gifts. Illinois has received as gifts many copies 
of Milton’s poetry, especially, and others of his 
works, some of which are unusual for their 
places of publication, their bindings, or for some 
other reason. American editions of Milton will 
be especially welcomed as gifts, as well as any 
edition published in this hemisphere outside 
Continental United States. 


The Education of a Scholar 


The recovery of Milton’s intellectual growth 
and development and thus of much of the back- 
ground of his great literary accomplishments, 
especially the poetry, was another problem. It 
has so far involved mainly the reconstruction of 
his education and reading. His education was the 
finest that Europe then afforded. At that time, or 
soon after 1600, every European who entered 
the commonwealth of learning did so through 
and by acquiring a high degree of competency 
in Latin, the language in which all learning was 
recorded. The most striking difference between 
the kind of education that Milton received and 
that of today was the absolute certainty demand- 
ed of all students within a comparatively narrow 
range of knowledge. We in America in our ordi- 
nary existence have little or no need for any 
other language than English. But for centuries 
the educated European has been forced to mas- 
ter a number of different languages. Even today 
in Europe, Latin and Greek are not uncommon 
accomplishments, and the acquisition of several 
vernaculars is almost taken for granted. Milton 
mastered Latin, Greek, Hebrew, with the Bibli- 
cal tongues including Aramaic and Syriac, as 
well as French, Italian, Spanish-Portuguese, 
Dutch, and at least a smattering of German. Of 
these, all but Dutch and German were begun 
before his college years or in his grammar school 
period. When he was sixteen, he was able to 
read, write and speak all these languages. In 
addition, he had acquired a sound knowledge of 
mathematics, some logic and rhetoric, elemen- 
tary ethics, and some history, mainly the history 
of the ancient world. He also had a thorough 
knowledge of the Bible in English, Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew, together with an introduction to 
the use of the necessary apparatus for its schol- 
arly study. This was becoming very large as 
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commentaries, learned treatises, concordances, 
and other such works were multiplying. 

In college, along with all other boys, he studied 
in order, logic, ethics, physics, and metaphysics. 
Other subjects scarcely existed as such, but the 
boys read mathematical works in Latin and in 
Greek in order to master those languages and at 
the same time apply the logical and other prin- 
ciples that they were also mastering in syste- 
matic study. All learning could be brought under 
the study of any particular boy as it existed in 
Latin or Greek, both of which he could read. 
Thus any treatise could be used as material for 
reading. His linguistic studies never ceased, for 
all learning was to be found in Latin and Greek 
originals. Milton’s proficiency in all this work 
was very high, and he attained honors in his 
senior year in college, and thereafter spent the 
usual three years in securing the M.A. degree. 

He had early decided against entering the An- 
glican priesthood and proceeded in the humanis- 
tic studies although no college student could 
wholly neglect theology. After college, Milton 
spent about five years in private studies, leaving 
in his extant commonplace book (note book) pat- 
terns of his reading and intensive studies. He be- 
came greatly interested during the 1630's in mu- 
sic and mathematics. Then about 1640, following 
a fifteen month sojourn in Italy, he began teach- 


ing his two orphaned nephews and later took ona — 


few other boys in the neighborhood. In 1644, he 
published his famous tractate-letter, Of Educa- 
tion, in which he expressed his notions about the 
process of educating boys. He sought to develop 
a type of education for leaders and wished in a 
continuous period of eight years to produce 
young men of about twenty years of age, able 
to begin their public service. He would not have 
sympathized with any phase of universal educa- 
tion, and in his treatise showed no interest in the 
education of girls. 

English education at the time allowed boys to 
continue in college as long as the parents wished 
to pay the costs, but there was no misunderstand- 
ing about the results. Only the boy able and will- 
ing to profit from the rigid form of instruction 
employed was ever encouraged to go on with his 
studies, although he was seldom sent down from 
college solely because he was not distinguishing 
himself in them. Milton himself subscribed to 
this principle and his ideas about education im- 
ply an eager and talented learner. But there 
was, indeed there still is, an aristocracy of learn- 
ing that was then taken for granted and techni- 
cal training in the universities was utterly un- 
known, being left entirely to the arts and crafts. 
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The outcome of Milton’s own education was re- 
markable, as he became the most learned man 
that ever lived who, deliberately setting out to 
become a great artist, succeeded in becoming an 
acknowledged master in his field. 

My most difficult task has been to assemble 
the materials needed in securing the informa- 
tion contained in the above lines. But all of these 
materials had first to be found, studied, and 
digested. My concern at present is with Milton’s 
full and mature intellectual development. I have 
been trying to find and read every book or man- 
uscript Milton ever mentioned or that can in 
any way be connected with him, and I have all 
but completed the discovery and assembly of 
this material. My studies will be published as 
they are completed in what will probably amount 
to two or three volumes. 


NEW DIMENSIONS IN EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 242) 


semester has been maintained and a wide group 
of studies given. Actual college credit can be ob- 
tained by formal registration and tuition fee pay- 
ment, but simple auditing is open to anyone over 
20 or who is a high school graduate. Approxi- 
mately 5,000 adults have taken these courses. 

Introduction to Music: This program provides 
actual demonstrations by members of the Louis- 
ville Orchestra of various musical instruments, 
their origin and development and how the instru- 
ments work into the entire ensemble. The dem- 
onstrations are sponsored by the library and are 
held in library facilities. A short concert by the 
group completes each lecture-recital. 

Junior Art Gallery: Jointly sponsored by the 
Library, the Junior League of Louisville and the 
Louisville Fund, this enterprise is housed in the 
main library building. It gives exhibit programs 
and conducts workshops, gallery talks and the 
like for youngsters. The primary purpose is to 
give young people an appreciation and under- 
standing of all types of art and the schedules are 
worked out in close cooperation with the schools. 

Museum: There are more than 190,000 items 
here, collected over many years and including 
much early Kentucky and Louisville historical 
material. 

SOME HIGHLIGHTS 


When the library placed its (then) 10-watt 
FM radio station on the air in February, 1950, 
this marked the first time such a project had been 
tried by any library. At the time, its librarian 
declared his view that the station could be a ma- 
(Concluded on page 250) 
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Says the author, “There is no real evidence that people today are less accu- 


rate or less dependable, on the whole, than in any former prosperous age. There 
is considerable evidence that today’s workmen are under more pressures from 
more directions than those of earlier days, and considerable evidence could be 
assembled to show that there never was a time in man’s long history in which 


accuracy was so crucially important in so many phases of life.” 


Whence Cometh Present Standards? 


PAN, Leland Miles, of Hanover College, said, 

“This is the Age of Sloppiness.” He cited 
numerous cases of shoddy or indifferent work- 
manship in many and varied walks of life, point- 
ing out that houses, autos, and gadgets fall apart 
because they are not well put together. With 
this part of Mr. Miles’ thesis the present writer 
is inclined to agree. There is much sloppiness in 
our time. Too frequently one must ask the filling 
station attendant to clean the windshield. Too 
often the food counter or the floor is only half 
mopped. Too many times the factory-trained 
auto mechanic is unable to find and correct 
trouble unless an electro-mechanical brain can 
do it for him. Up to this point there is no quar- 
rel with Mr. Miles’ observations. These condi- 
tions do exist. However, it should be added 
quickly that we have never had an age in which 
there was enough accuracy, enough dependabil- 
ity, enough meticulousness in the performance 
of important duties. 

Searching for the roots of these evils, Professor 
Miles however, falls victim to sloppy logic and 
draws conclusions based upon limited evidence, 
found chiefly in personal, incidental observa- 
tio. He contends that our present inability to 
get almost any kind of effective service results 
from general failure to teach the basic disciplines 
of the mind in the elementary and secondary 
schools. He implies there was a time, although 
he does not say when, that such disciplines were 
adequately taught. He says men died in World 
War II because of their failures in arithmetic. He 
could have added, with just as much accuracy, 
that men have died in every other major war in 
history for exactly the same reasons. Mr. Miles 
repeatedly implies that inaccuracy and indiffer- 
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*B. W. Gorman (Beta Lambda 299) is Professor of Educa- 
tion and Head, Education Department, DePauw University, 
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ent workmanship are new phenomena in life, 
that we have not had them before, or at least 
that we have not had so much of them before. 
This is his first major fallacy. History is filled 
with the miscalculations of men and women; it is 
largely a record of the effects of these errors. 


Attitudes Not Altered So Simply 


A second major fallacy in Mr. Miles’ thinking 
is seen in the implication that schools are the 
only significant social force in life. In effect, he 
is saying that we can assure perfection of work- 
manship and diligence to duty by making cer- 
tain that boys and girls master their grammar 
and arithmetic. Unfortunately, the attitudes and 
the disposition of a people are not altered so 
simply. To entertain such a possibility is to deny 
all that sociologists, economists, and political 
scientists have learned. Let us grant that there 
is, in 1954, more sloppy work, more inaccuracy, 
more indifference toward the job, whatever it 
may be, than there was in 1934. Is it because the 
1934 crop of workmen knew their grammar and 
their arithmetic better than do the 1954 work- 
men? Not at all. As stated before, there is con- 
siderable evidence to show that the 1954 work- 
man is more literate, both arithmetically and 
grammatically, and however low that level still 
may be, than was his father in 1934. (If the 
reader objects to 1934, he can substitute 1914 
and make it the grandfather. ) 

Within some limits it is doubtful whether there 
is any direct relationship at all between diligent 
execution of details (especially those involving 
physical manipulation) and formal education. 
Completely illiterate slaves of a hundred or a 
thousand years ago were often superb cooks, 
masons, carpenters, shoemakers, tailors, black- 
smiths, musicians and even artists. Many of them 
were anything but sloppy in their work. For no 
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wages at all beyond keep and care they attended 
faithfully and cheerfully, often showing great 
pride in workmanship, even to minute details. 
What, then, has contributed to the unfortu- 
nate decline in the quality of workmanship, both 
manual and mental, in our country during the 
past two or three generations? Let us analyze 
some of the pressures to which the modern 
workman is subjected and let us relate his work- 
manship to other developments in economic life. 
There have been a number of important changes 
in the way work gets done. Each year, in all 
types of work or production, an increasing num- 
ber of the most delicate operations, that is, those 
which would normally require the greatest care 
and skill, are performed by machines. These 
machines, which are both more accurate and 
faster than the workman, rob him of the practice 
he formerly got by carrying out the refinement 
with his own hands, aided perhaps by simpler 
tools, some of which he often contrived on the 
spot and for that one specific purpose. Even if 
one is thoroughly skilled in addition, he is not 
inclined to add so carefully columns of figures 
which he knows are to be checked later on an 
adding machine. This dependence upon ma- 
chines tends to make us less self-sufficient and 
hence less effective when the situation demands 


self-reliance and ingenuity. 


Do We Really Want Quality? 

A second factor that has driven men steadily 
for at least a half century toward ever more care- 
less workmanship has been the terrific emphasis 
that modern industry and business has placed 
upon production and price-competition. The 
concept of time-motion study is a modern one. 
Many craftsmen are paid on a piece-work basis. 
Even where hourly pay rates still prevail there 
is constant bickering between management and 
union about the reasonableness or unreason- 
ableness of production schedules. Many of to- 
day’s contractors tend to operate on the theory, 
“get it done, get your money, and get out.” For 
example, the home builder who writes into his 
building contract any guarantees not required 
of him by the building codes is a rare exception. 
It is not the purpose of this article to state wheth- 
er the net effect of the current emphasis upon 
production and price-competition is good or bad. 
The purpose here is simply to state that the prev- 
alence of this condition tends to encourage in- 
complete or imperfect workmanship. 

There is some real doubt as to whether today’s 
purchasers want to pay for quality. Over the past 
two generations man’s material wants have in- 
creased so rapidly that he has often elected to 
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purchase many luxuries of inferior quality rather 
than fewer luxuries of superb workmanship. This 
applies to wants that are not new as well as to 
the gadgets which have been produced by mod- 
ern technology. For example, most men would 
rather own four fifty-dollar suits than two one- 
hundred-dollar suits. The potential purchaser of 
an automobile seldom asks himself if he will be 
proud of it and satisfied with it eight or ten 
years from now. He is much more likely to spec- 
ulate on the degree of satisfaction it will render 
for two or three years and the number of dollars 
it will bring in trade for a new model at that 
time. Women are not interested primarily in how 
well a pair of hose will wear. They are interested 
in their being sheer. The American people will 
get quality of workmanship and material only 
when and if they decide that is what they want 
and are willing to pay for. 


Helping Man to Live More Nobly 


A fourth factor which tends to make sloppy 
workmanship more common today is the pros- 
perity which the country has enjoyed since the 
beginning of World War II. The number of em- 
ployed people in the United States now is almost 
twice as large as it was just twenty years ago. In 
the depression years a workman had to be thor- 
ough, dependable, and meticulous to hold a job. 
Prosperity means that we scrape the bottom of 
the barrel for employables. It also means that a 
workman can render indifferent service and re- 
main employed. If he is dismissed today, he can 
get another job tomorrow. The average quality 
of workmanship, both manual and mental, al- 
ways declines in periods of economic expansion. 

It is true today, it has always been true, that 
a large portion of the people will do only the 
minimum quality of work necessary to “get by.” 
This attitude cannot be bettered materially by 
improving skills in grammar and _ arithmetic. 
Since it is basically a matter of attitude toward 
the job, the tougher and more complex problem 
of improving human nature is involved. And 
here is just where modern, enlightened educa- 
tion is constantly re-examining itself and asking 
itself serious, tough, and penetrating questions. 
But for all our pains and trouble, our friends, the 
academicians, make light of our efforts and char- 
acterize us as indifferent to the “fundamentals.” 
Could anything be more fundamental than help- 
ing man to live more nobly and more happily 
with his fellowman? 

It is simply asking too much of grammar and 
arithmetic to expect them to counteract effective- 
ly such social and economic forces as those brief- 
ly analyzed above. It is, likewise, foolhardy and 
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desperately unfair to lay at the doors of elemen- 
tary and high school teachers shortages or sins 
in any phase of life where so many other and 
often more compelling motives are at work. 


Pessimism Not Supported 


“The American high school graduate of the 
last decade cannot read, write, spell, or speak 
his own native tongue,” says Mr. Miles. With 
certain modifications the present writer is in 
sympathy even with this statement. Professor 
Miles implies that the American high school 
graduates of earlier decades were adequately 
prepared in these skills. With this implication 
the present writer cannot agree. Freedom from 
“sloppy” thinking would also demand that the 
word “average” be inserted before “American” 
in the quoted statement or at least that the state- 
ment be made applicable to most high school 
graduates. As a former high school principal the 
present writer has bemoaned the all too common 
lack of skill in these same areas, although it is 
not so bad as Dr. Miles implies. For example, 
firsthand knowledge calls to mind the adminis- 
tration of the Stanford Achievement Test in 
Spelling to a high school student body in 1944. 
Fourteen seniors, twelve per cent of the class, 
registered a perfect score—all fifty words cor- 
rect. There were some perfect scores in each of 
the other three classes, too. Many students missed 
only one to three words. This high school is lo- 
cated in an industrial community where there is 
no reason to believe that the typical student 
background is in any way exceptional. It simply 
is not true that there are no high school gradu- 
ates who know how to spell. Numerous cities 
can provide evidence with respect to the skills 
involved in arithmetic, writing, and reading. 


Overlooks Factor of Motivation 


The writer has read samples of student gradu- 
ation orations of two generations ago. Most of 
them were quite stuffy, even ridiculous. Again 
and again this writer has been told by Kiwani- 
ans, Rotarians, and Tri Kappans, before whom 
he has presented numerous high school student 
speakers, that today’s young people outrank 
earlier generations in poise, self-expression, and 
general resourcefulness as oral interpreters of 
ideas—the ability to think and to speak. And, 
in the next breath these same critics have envied 
today’s young people the opportunities they have 
to develop such skills. These experiences do not 
support Mr. Miles’ extremely pessimistic ap- 
praisal of recent high school graduates. 

Professor Miles is inclined to forget, too, that 
most of today’s sixty-year-old executives have ac- 
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quired much of their skill in composition and 
self-expression since they were thirty. Many of 
our business and industrial leaders write supe- 
rior letters and conduct conferences with great 
expertness without knowing the rules of gram- 
mar. They have learned their language quite 
well, but they have learned it by ear rather than 
by note. We college professors are just not so 
important to the success of the world as we some- 
times lead ourselves to believe. In moments of 
inflated ego it is healthful to remind ourselves 
that such persons as Shakespeare, Lincoln, and 
Mark Twain had the advantage of neither secon- 
dary school nor college. They had little formal 
schooling of any kind, yet the composition and 
expression of each was eminently successful. 


The Need for Inspiring Teachers 

As implied above, this writer is not satisfied 
with the quality of writing and speaking today’s 
average high school graduate is able to do. Too 
few of them write and speak so effectively as we 
might wish. However, Mr. Miles seems to think 
the remedy is a simple one. Simply stop teaching 
literature in the high school and substitute for 
it pure and unadulterated grammar and compo- 
sition, he says. Grammar he characterizes as “a 
nerve-wracking science, not a pleasurable hu- 
manity.” In this position multiple fallacies are 
manifest. First, there is no evidence that endless 
doses of pure grammar will make students effec- 
tive writers and speakers. Second, grammar does 
not need to be a nerve-wracking discipline. It 
can be fascinating, challenging, and captivating. 
The present writer had a teacher, only one, when 
he was in the seventh grade, who made it so. It 
was fascinating to watch that teacher diagram a 
sentence and show why and how a particular 
word-choice could and should be improved. 
Third, the biographies of great authors remind 
us that most of them were insatiable readers who 
got their chief literary inspiration from earlier 
authors. This would seem to argue against a de- 
emphasis of literature in the high school. Fourth, 
Mr. Miles ignores completely the tremendously 
important factor of motivation. The writer is con- 
vinced that the weightiest reason for frequent- 
ly scant abilities in speaking and writing is the 
fact that most of the students are not really con- 
vinced that such abilities are important. 

We learn what we want to learn and what we 
feel we need to learn. If Mr. Miles and others 
who are in positions of influence in college Eng- 
lish departments are really serious about their 
desires to improve English instruction at the 
high school level, there are certain matters with 
which they must gravely concern themselves. 
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First, they must send to the high schools teach- 
ers who are genuinely and incurably inspired 
with the possibilities of their subject. Further- 
more, these teachers must be capable of trans- 
mitting their enthusiasm to their students. As a 
former high school principal and superintendent 
of schools, this writer interviewed many candi- 
dates for teaching positions. The qualities he 
wanted to find in the high school English teacher 
were not often there. Such questions as the fol- 
lowing usually were met with sweet, apologetic 
smiles or vacant stares. What is your journalistic 
experience? Have you tried your hand and mind 
at writing poetry? Have you ever had a story or 
an article published? Have you a deep and abid- 
ing interest in the folk lore of any people or 
clan? What is your experience in dramatics? De- 
bating? What are you able to do, that the next 
one hundred applicants cannot do, to inspire stu- 
dents’ interest in your teaching field? 


Interest — the Important Half 


Yes, if we are to have superior English taught 
in our high schools, we must send to them su- 
perior teachers from our colleges. We must have 
college English teachers who are able to develop 
deep, absorbing interests in their students. Fu- 
ture teachers must be shown how to cause stu- 
dents to want skills in composition and expres- 
sion. It is a fatal mistake to assume that most 
students come to their teachers with ready-made 
desires for extensive skill in English usage. They 
do not. It is the teacher's first job to convince the 
student that the subject matter at hand is vitally 
important to him. College teachers of English 
methods courses would do well to encourage 
and aid the future teacher in the collection of 
anecdotes, jokes, experiences, and costly mis- 
takes which all point to the tremendous impor- 
tance of good English usage. Lawyers, ministers, 
physicians, business and industrial executives, 
newspaper reporters, and others in every com- 
munity may be drawn upon to help the English 
teacher sell the significance of highly cultivated 
language skills. At present, however, although 
typically willing to help, such persons are sel- 
dom called upon for this type of service. _ 

If colleges really want to produce superior 
teachers, they must show their students that the 
cultivation of interest is the first and most im- 
portant half of learning. Without recognition of 
this principle no mechanical arrangement of sub- 
ject matter, no amount of practice in any field 
will accomplish significant results. With interest 
the student will learn even though the teaching 
from that point forward be mediocre. People of 
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all ages somehow learn what they really want to 
learn, what they believe to be vitally important. 
Many years ago a great American man of letters, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, advised youth: “It does 
not matter what your subjects are; it only mat- 
ters who your teacher is.” This is where the col- 
leges can help. They must send to the elemen- 
tary and high schools more teachers who are 
capable of inspiring in their students a burning 
desire for mastery of the subject matter. This, so 
far as educational activity may have the power 
to affect it, will do much to reduce the present 
tendency toward sloppy work in many types of 
American effort. 


NEW DIMENSIONS IN EDUCATION 
(Concluded from page 246) 


jor factor in “giving people prompt access to 
broad areas of knowledge” which they were get- 
ting in no other way. This view has been proved 
abundantly justified. The station holds one of the 
coveted Peabody Citations for local radio service, 
winning it on the criterion of “public service.” 

Among the library’s other awards are the Let- 
ter Library Award of the American Library As- 
sociation for the “humanizing of knowledge.” 
The terms of the award recite most of the “extra- 
book” activities in which the library engages. 

The total audience for such library-sponsored 
activities such as film showings, Great Books dis- 
cussions, Neighborhood Colleges and others, has 
been running well over 1,000,000 annually. This 
is all the more significant when it is considered 
that the novelty of such activities has worn off. 
What is important is that the “extra-book” activi- 
ties have been accepted in the community as part 
and parcel of the library’s general services. And 
they haven't hurt book circulation! 

During the three year period book circulation 
has increased approximately 40 per cent and 
has changed from 60 per cent fiction and 40 per 
cent non fiction, to 70 per cent non fiction and 
30 per cent fiction. 

We feel that, in a time when it has never been 
more important for people to think, we are offer- 
ing opportunities for self education that are, in 
increasing amounts, whittling away at that fearful 
mountain of ignorance which has reared itself 
in mankind’s pathway. 


Today in 8,000 communities there are lay citizen 
committees working on educational problems with 
local school boards and administrators. In 1950 there 
were fewer than 1,000 lay citizen groups of this kind 
known to the National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools. 
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EDUCATION’S DEBT TO PSYCHIATRY 
(Concluded from page 240) 


mally do not attend secondary schools, to meet 
their needs and to provide more education for 
a larger segment of the population, are called 
“anti-democratic.” Obviously, the reasoning is 
that all adolescents must be forced into a single 
mold of classical education even if it means what 
it has always meant—their being squeezed out 
of school without any education. Presumably that 
would be “democratic” education. What is really 
being rejected is the application of the principle 
of individual differences, as well as the recogni- 
tion of individual needs within a complex, chang- 
ing society. By what reasoning a return to a sec- 
ondary education program that eliminated 90 per 
cent of the population can be considered more 
democratic than one that attempts to provide for 
all, I am at a loss to discover. 


Clinical, Not “Coddling” Approach 


The same situation prevails in other areas of 
education where orthopsychiatry has had marked 
influence in recent years. Education’s approach 
to the question of discipline has become more 
and more mental hygiene-oriented. In many in- 
stances, the school’s approach to discipline may 
even be called clinical. Condemnation as such is 
minimized; behavior is approached casually rath- 
er than symptomatically; clinical study is sought; 
clinical treatment and other recommendations 
are meticulously and intelligently carried out. 
This approach, however, is frequently labeled 
“coddling” by its opponents, and enlightened 
educators are under constant pressure to revert 
to punitive methods. 

Delinquency is another field in which practi- 
tioners have modified their approaches because 
of orthopsychiatric contributions, but they, too, 
are under constant pressure to turn the clock 
back. Reading and other educational disabilities, 
truancy, school phobias, vocational guidance, stu- 
dent classification and grouping, early school- 
leaving, educational readiness programs, atti- 
tudes toward personal and social adjustment, are 
a few of the other areas in which orthopsychiatry 
has changed radically the educator’s outlook and 
school practices. In each of these there is the 
same opposition being mobilized, and unless 
those who believe in the psychologically oriented 
practices are as enthusiastic and as active as the 
opponents, there is danger of a marked reaction 
setting in, with a resulting loss of the gains made 
over the past twenty-five years in children’s ad- 
justment in spite of greater strains inherent in a 
more complex society. 
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The American Orthopsychiatric Association, in 
its thirty years of existence, has been one of the 
major forces in promulgating psychiatric, psycho- 
logical and social concepts. Educational leaders 
have adapted these concepts to the educational 
process, and have thereby improved the adjust- 
ment of countless boys and girls. At this time, 
when educators are more ready than ever to im- 
plement orthopsychiatric concepts because these 
concepts have passed the pragmatic test in the 
classroom, other forces are becoming more active 
in opposition. It is not without significance that 
our Board of Directors has recently recommend- 
ed a broadening of activity in our Association 
and, as a first step, authorized the engagement of 
a full-time professional executive secretary to as- 
sist us in furthering the aims of the Association, 
which are: 1) To unite and provide a common 
meeting ground for those engaged in the study 
and treatment of problems of human behavior; 
2) to foster research and spread information con- 
cerning scientific work in this field. 

As we go into this thirtieth annual meeting, 
which, like its predecessors, is devoted to “the 
study and treatment of human behavior,” perhaps 
we will also give some thought to an extension of 
our second aim, the spreading of “information 
concerning scientific work in the field of human 
behavior,” by adding another dimension—active 
support to individuals, groups and institutions 
attempting, against great odds, to apply the in- 
formation we are engaged in spreading. If this 
is done, I believe that education’s debt to ortho- 
psychiatry will be even greater than it is today. 


NEW HEADQUARTERS SITE CHOSEN 


Bloomington, Indiana, by action of the Board of 
Directors in a meeting held at Atlantic City, is to be 
the future location of the Phi Delta Kappa head- 
quarters office. This action was taken under the 
authority conferred by the 24th Biennial Council. 
The Board was authorized to purchase or to build a 
suitable building to house the office. 

A site has been chosen in Bloomington and plans 
will be prepared as soon as possible after a truly 
functional office layout has been prepared. Construc- 
tion should be underway within the next three or 
four months and the building completed and ready 
for occupancy not later than April, 1955. 

The headquarters of Phi Delta Kappa has been 
located in Homewood, a suburb of Chicago, for the 
past 16 years, and it was in Chicago for ten years 
previously. During the past 26 years, the fraternity 
growth and program expansion have been very ex- 
tensive. This move into a university community will 
not only enhance the prestige of Phi Delta Kappa 
but it will make new facilities and added professional 
contacts more readily available.—P.M.C. 
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Officers of Phi Delta Kappa‘ 


Observations of Executive Officer 


ou are participating in the 24th Biennial 
y Council of Phi Delta Kappa, one of the most 
significant of all. You are facing problems 
unlike those faced ten, fifteen, or twenty years ago. 
You are planning the future for an organization 
which has grown and grown and grown far beyond 
the pattern of organization under which it has op- 
erated in the past. We must take account of the 
situation as of now and, looking into the future, plan 
to make the best use of our resources, and that best 
use with economy. 

Ours is a task calling for the best we can give, 
the best talent we can find, and it calls for ample 
support if we are to do a thorough study of where 
Phi Delta Kappa is, what it is, where it is going, and 
why and how. 

This Council can hardly hope to give the time and 
the thought to the fundamental problems of re- 
organization which confront us. How long can we 
continue to grow as a Council body without making 
some fundamental adjustments? How long can we 
continue this growth and still be accommodated in 
any facilities that we can obtain? Perhaps we need 
to devise a different type of delegate assembly. 
What is the solution? Who is going to find the an- 
swer? Certainly it should not be an armchair prop- 
osition of your Executive Secretary, or be left to the 
Board for decision in the limited time that the Board 
may have to give to a study of the problems and 
questions involved. 

The time has come when we should take dues col- 
lection off the shoulders of the man in the campus 
chapter, particularly, in order that he may have time 


* See page 220, February issue, for offices held. 
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to do more constructive work in the programming of 
Phi Delta Kappa, and also in order that the man in 
the field may be assured of a regularity of procedure 
that will keep Phi Delta Kappa in touch with him. 

The matter of dues collection, alone, in some 
chapters involves hundreds of names, hundreds of 
recordings, and hundreds of communciations. How 
long can we expect a graduate student to carry this 
responsibility, even with clerical help? We are plac- 
ing an unjust burden upon the chapter officer, par- 
ticularly in those chapters where numbers have be- 
come so large. Furthermore, the frequent changes 
of officers, sometimes several times within the year, 
makes it difficult, if not impossible for the chapter 
to function efficiently, especially with regard to pro- 
cedures which are routine in nature. 

We simply haven't the means, or the time, or the 
facilities to do the job that needs to be done at 
the point of stimulating and assisting a new chapter, 
whether it be campus or field, to carry on the work 
in the initial stages and to become thoroughly 
grounded in the procedures and program of Phi 
Delta Kappa. We face a problem of adjustment, and 
I hope this Council will provide for that part of the 
field work which must be done from the central of- 
fice. Contact should be maintained with the field in 
a more generous way. Chapters, field officers, com- 
mittees, and commissions call for increasing service 
and stimulation. New areas of service may well be 
developed in the promotion of the fraternity pro- 
gram. The situation grows increasingly critical as 
Phi Delta Kappa grows in numbers, in program, and 
in responsibility. 


Excerpted from the minutes of the oral report of the Execu- 
tive Secretary to the 24th Biennial Council. 
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Keeping Abreast in Education 


@ The months immediately ahead bristle with school 
blems having major public relations implications. 
Some of the headliners—juvenile delinquency, teach- 
er recruitment, U. S. Supreme Court decision on seg- 
regation, personnel management, adequate finance, 
improved internal and external communications. 


® Proceedings of a conference on the training and 
education of the retarded child have just been pub- 
lished as a 70-page pamphlet, which may be obtained 
without charge by writing to the Child Research 
Clinic of The Woods Schools, Langhorne, Pennsy]l- 
vania. Titled “The Pre-Adolescent Exceptional 
Child,” the pamphlet is the second of a series of con- 
ference reports on medical and psychological diag- 
nosis, care, treatment and training, and education and 
social adjustment problems of the mentally-retarded, 
emotionally-disturbed child, from birth through ado- 
lescence. 


Juvenile Delinquency Up 29 Per Cent 


Juvenile delinquency will be big news in most sec- 
tions of the nation. Schools will be very much in- 
volved. Senate investigating committee on JD reports 
that 2700 youngsters 10-17 years of age are being 
picked up daily by police. It’s serious; NEA executive 
committee has given the problem top priority for 
1954. JD rate is up 29 per cent since 1948; courts, 
institutions are jammed; crimes cover the full gamut. 
School vandalism, alone, involves tremendous sums 
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Department of Audio-Visual Instruction, NEA, 
Chicago, March 2-5, 1954. 

National Conference on Higher Education, As- 
sociation for Higher Education, NEA, Chicago, 
March 4-6, 1954. 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, NEA, Los Angeles, March 7-12, 1954. 

Music Educators National Conference, NEA, 
Chicago, March 26-31, 1954. 

The National Association for Research in Science 
Teaching, 27th Annual Meeting, Chicago, March 
29-31, 1954. 

APRIL 


National Science Teachers Association, NEA, 
Chicago, April 1-3, 1954. 

American Personnel and Guidance Association, 
Buffalo, April 11-15, 1954. 

Study Conference of the Association for Child- 
hood Education International, St. Paul, April 18- 
23, 1954. 

National Catholic Educational Association, An- 
nual Convention, Chicago, April 19-22, 1954. 


(Baltimore, $100,000 yearly; Detroit, $64,000 for 
school windows; Dayton, Ohio, $25,000). Situation 
affords snipers at modern education a natural spring- 
board, but constructive leaders will also be demand- 
ing that school people give more attention, more 
action to the problem. Experts say insecurity is basic 
JD cause; woodshed treatment is no cure. A judge 
rapped Cleveland Heights, Ohio, school officials last 
month for failing to suspend students who did $500 
damage to a teacher's home. 


Identifying Probable Delinquents 


William C. Kvaraceus, professor of education at 
Boston University, and noted authority, believes that 
the school should be the central agency in the fight 
against juvenile delinquency, and his book, Juvenile 
Delinquency and the School, published in 1945, de- 
scribed methods by which the potentially delinquent 
child can be recognized early and molded into a 
better future citizen through systematic work in the 
schools. In a new book to be published this spring, 
The Community and the Delinquent, Dr. Kvaraceus 
outlines a broad approach to reducing juvenile delin- 
quency through more effective community planning. 
He is also the author of the KD Proneness Scale and 
Checklist, a screening device designed to help iden- 
tify probable juvenile delinquents before they get 
into trouble. It is intended to aid in identifying those 
boys and girls who are vulnerable, susceptible, or 
exposed to the development of delinquent patterns 
of behavior. It also provides clues to. the causes of 
delinquent, or pre-delinquent, behavior. Qualified in- 
dividuals may obtain the Scale and Checklist through 
The World Book Company, 313 Park Hill Avenue, 
Yonkers, New York. 


® Some 350,000 American boys and girls had ap- 
peared in juvenile courts by the end of 1953. In 
1952, young Americans under 18 years of age were 
responsible for 53 per cent of the auto thefts, 48 per 
cent of all burglaries, 4 per cent of assault cases, and 
4 per cent of homicide cases. 


What to Do About JD 


Since the JD problem is limited to no special type 
of community or economic level, any school system 
may face it. Some steps to take: Meet with juvenile 
court, probation officers, police to gain closer co- 
operation in handling juveniles. In Ohio, school and 
court officials hold an annual two-day state workshop. 
Don’t try to cover up or minimize trouble when 
you've found it. It can lead to more trouble. Take 
the time to discuss JD problem at staff meetings. 
Teachers must be on the alert. In the Washington, 
D. C. school shakedown case, every youngster knew 
what was going on but teachers were completely in 
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the dark. Inject JD into PTA program discussions. 
Bone up on the subject. It will be topical speech ma- 
terial for civic, luncheon clubs. Have a talk with 
newspaper editors about best policy to be followed 
in handling news stories involving JD cases which 
will be fair to school, child and newspaper. 


® Laws passed by the Kansas legislature last year 
authorized and provided an appropriation for the 
construction of a children’s treatment center. The 
center and all State institutions for delinquents have 
been placed under a director of institutions in the 
Department of Social Welfare. The law creating this 
new position also specifies that the director must be 
a psychiatrist. This requirement was made in an 
effort to insure that the administrative and treatment 
phases of programs will be closely coordinated. 


® Schools Help Prevent Delinquency, is a bulletin of 
the National Education Association. Discusses extent 
and causes of delinquency and present social frame- 
work of prevention and control, all designed to put 
discussion of the role of the school in proper perspec- 
tive. Available for 50 cents a copy from the NEA. 


© Schools Face the Delinquency Problem. Little or 
no duplication of material in above bulletin. Con- 
centrates specifically on what schools can and are 
doing to help prevent delinquency and serve chil- 
dren who have already become delinquent. Available 
for 30 cents a copy from NASSP, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., Washington 6, D. C. 


High-School-Age Population Trends 


According to studies of population trends and esti- 
mates made by Ronald B. Thompson, Ohio State 
University, the number of persons in the 14- to 17- 
year age group will increase from 8,546,743 in 1954 
to 13,689,955 in 1966. This is an increase of con- 
siderably more than 5,000,000 and represents an in- 
crease of approximately 60 per cent over the next 
12 years, or an average in actual numbers of nearly 
425,000 per year. 
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This contrasts with a gradual decline in high- 
school-age population from 1941 to 1950, inclusive, 
from 9,155,940 to a low in 1950 of slightly more 
than 8,000,000. From 1950 to 1954 the increase jn 
high-school-age population amounted to approxi- 
mately 500,000, and it will take until early 1956 for 
the high-school-age population to equal that of 194], 

The importance of the figures may be indicated by 
the following: Whereas high school facilities for the 
past decade have had to take into account only the 
increasing percentage of high-school-age children 
enrolling in secondary schools, the next decade wil] 
have to contend with an additional factor. Not only 
can the percentage of those enrolling in secondary 
schools be expected to increase, but there will be, no 
doubt, a tremendous increase in the actual numbers 
of young people of high school age. 

The Thompson analysis is based upon births as 
reported each year since 1922, to which basic figure 
has been applied known percentages of survival to, 
and through the normal high school ages. 


® During the past four years more than 450 colleges 
and universities have removed barriers which in the 
past had kept out applicants because of race, religion, 
color, or national origin. 


® Appointment of Henry S. Dyer to the newly 
created post of research vice-president is announced 
by Educational Testing Service. Expansion of the re- 
search activities of the testing organization has cre- 
ated the need for the new position. In particular, 
the expanded research program will focus on the 
measurement of human personality and tempera- 
ment—an area described as “the least understood 
yet most important field for the development of re- 
liable measures.” 


® Observers now believe that the U. S. Supreme 
Court will not postpone its ruling on segregation in 
the public schools beyond this spring. The hearings 
held on-December 7, 8, and 9 are therefore described 
as “final.” Can anything be forecast about the Court's 


HIGH-SCHOOL-AGE POPULATION TRENDS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Estimated Number (in Thousands) Living at Age 


Total 
High-School- 


Total 


Births 14 years 15 years 


16 years 17 years Age Population 


2,125 
2,214 
2,357 
2,634 
2,752 
2,621 
2,565 
3,084 
3,470 
3,315 
3,338 
3,333 
3,422 


2,216 
2,360 
2,637 
2,755 
2,624 
2,568 
3,088 
3,474 
3,319 
3,342 
3,337 
3,426 
3,605 


2,360,399 
2,513,427 
2,808,996 
2,934,860 
2,794,800 
2,735,456 
3,288,672 
3,699,940 
3,535,068 
3,559,529 
3,554,147 
3,648,954 
3,839,490 


8,546,743 
8,837,614 
9,327,526 
9,955,086 
10,361,813 
10,569,299 
11,019,678 
11,738,073 
12,431,846 
13,203,333 
13,451,685 
13,404,261 
13,689,955 


2,062 
2,140 
2,120 
2,209 
2,352 
2,629 
2,747 
2,615 
2,560 
3,078 
3,463 
3,308 
3,331 


2,142 
2,122 
2,211 
2,355 
2,632 
2,749 
2,618 
2,563 
3,081 
3,466 
3,312 
3,335 
3,330 
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possible ruling? These same “observers” believe that 
the Court will establish a time-table for the gradual 
abolition of segregation—giving each state ample 
time to make the necessary changes, but this is by 
no means certain. 


State Education Departments Lag 


Expect little help from most state education de- 
ents on teacher recruitment unless there is a 
quick about-face this year. Few state departments 
show much activity in this area, according to a sur- 
vey by Arthur Adams, Illinois assistant state super- 
intendent in charge of recruitment. Although 45 
states reported that last year’s crop of 4-year teacher 
training graduates was insufficient to meet the de- 
mand, only eight states have some staff person as- 
signed to the recruitment effort. Twenty eight states 
have failed to publish any guidance or other recruit- 
ment materials. In 20 states, tax supported institu- 
tions fail to offer teacher scholarships covering tui- 
tion and incidentals; private colleges offer teacher 
scholarships in only 18 states. 


Books That Will Help 


Teachers frequently ask for books that will help 
them live more effectively in a world teeming with 
problems and tensions. Here are eight selected from 
a longer list recommended by Bonaro Overstreet, 
author and lecturer. (The descriptions of each book 
are by Mrs. Overstreet. ) 

Alexander, Franz, Our Age of Unreason. (Lippin- 
cott. $4.50.) A book that helps appraise our own 
cultural pattern in terms of the influence it exerts 
for mental health. 

Baruch, Dorothy, The Glass House of Prejudice. 
(Morrow. $2.50.) A psychiatrist’s approach to race 
prejudice. 

Commager, Henry Steele, The American Mind. 
(Yale University Press. $5.00.) A peculiarly useful 
book for times like these. 

Galbraith, John Kenneth, American Capitalism. 
(Houghton Mifflin. $3.00.) A stirring antidote to 
economic fear and defeatism, this book brings us up 
to date on our American economy. 

Horney, Karen, The Neurotic Personality of Our 
Time. (Norton. $3.50.) An appraisal of some of the 
cultural reasons why certain types of neuroses mulkti- 
ply among us. 


Kluckhohn, Clyde, Mirror for Man. (Henry Schu- | 


man. $2.50.) A firm affirmation of’our human role, 
based on the findings of biology, psychology, and 
anthropology. 

Saul, Leon, Emotional Maturity. (Lippincott. 
$5.00.) With copious illustrations from cases he has 
handled, one of our most distinguished psychiatrists 
analyzes what is involved in our growing toward 
emotional maturity. 


® The second assembly of delegates of WCOTP will 
meet in Oslo, Norway, from July 31 through August 
3, 1954. The chief topic of consideration at the as- 
sembly will be “Education for Teaching.” 


KEEPING ABREAST IN EDUCATION 
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® Veterans eligible for educational benefits under 
PL-550 and who were discharged prior to August 20, 
1952 must begin their education this spring or during 
the summer in order to enroll under the Act. The law 
provides a period of two years from the date of its 
enactment (August 20, 1952) during which the 
veteran must begin his education and training. Vet- 
erans discharged after August 20, 1952 and men 
now in the armed forces have two years from the 
date of their discharge to begin their education. 


® A comprehensive survey of the status and progress 
of audio-visual education in school systems of the 
United States has been undertaken cooperatively by 
the Research Division and the Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction of the NEA. Results of the study 
are expected to be published in the late spring of 
1955. Questionnaires will be mailed to county and 
city school superintendents this month. 


® Following a recommendation by President Eisen- 
hower last year, legislation was introduced Janu- 
ary 18 in Congress proposing that a nine-member 
lay committee be named to assist the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare in educational 
problems. The bill, $.2724, was introduced by Sen- 
ator Alexander Smith (R-N.J.), and would authorize 
necessary travel and expenses of the committee and 
a small staff. U. S. Commissioner of Education 
Samuel M. Brownell would serve as a non-voting 


ex officio member. 


® The Office of Education reports total enrollment in 
colleges and universities as 2,250,701. This is an 
increase of 4.8 per cent over one year ago in the 
total, and an increase of 6.5 per cent in students at- 
tending college for the first time. Total net enroll- 
ment of veterans in institutions of higher education 
on November 30 as reported by the Veterans Admin- 
istration was 288,761. Of this number, 138,131 were 
under PL-346, 142,133 under PL-550, and 8,497 
under PL-16 and PL-894 (for disabled). 


Science Teachers Study 1954 Needs 


Delegates to the second national convention of the 
National Science Teachers Association, a department 
of the NEA, will meet in Chicago, April 1-3 to study 
and discuss the shortage of qualified science teach- 
ers and the need for increased attention to superior 
science students. Harlan Hatcher, president of the 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, will keynote 
with an address on “The Role of Science in General 
Education.” 


® A research study, the first of its kind to be under- 
taken by NEA, reports on the salaries and salary 
schedules in 417 colleges and universities — including 
state, non-public, and municipal universities, and 
land-grant, state, teachers, and private colleges. The 
report, entitled, “Salary-Schedule Provisions or Sal- 
aries Paid in Degree-Granting Institutions, 1952-53,” 
appears in the December issue of the NEA Research 
Bulletin. Single copies 50c. 
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® The University of Pennsylvania’s School of Edu- 
cation is adjusting its basic curricula for the prepara- 
tion of secondary school teachers from five years to 
four. The new program is expected to hasten the 
placing of teachers in junior and senior high schools 
where they are urgently needed. Over a long period, 
it is expected to attract more students to the teaching 


profession. 


Does Education Pay? 


The table below is taken from Notes, a publication 
of the Junior Division of Indiana University. This 
table was compiled from figures gleaned from the 
1950 report of the Bureau of the Census. 


AVERAGE INCOMES OF MEN 


= 
No Grade High 

Age Schooling | School School | College 

25-29 


30-34 
35-44 
45-54 
55-64 
65-74 
75 plus 


$2,928 
4,227 
5,142 
5,549 
5,142 
3,597 
1,892 


$2,255 
2,557 
2,803 
2,912 
2,601 
1,505 
800 


$2,892 
3,308 
3,523 
3,687 
3,436 
2,262 
1,217 


$1,016 
1,133 
1,267 
1,465 
1,736 
827 
491 


® High school problems affect colleges acutely, 
according to A. Whitney Griswold, president of 
Yale. In his annual report to Yale alumni Dr. Gris- 
wold said that there are “glaring examples” of 
inadequate training among college students, par- 
ticularly in their inability to read and write prop- 
erly in their own language. “If the schools cannot 
or do not send the colleges properly qualified stu- 
dents, the whole fabric of higher education becomes 
a bridge built on rotten pilings,” he said. Dr. Gris- 
wold attributes the problem to acute teacher and 
material shortages in the nation’s secondary schools. 
A similar point was made by Leland Miles in the 
January issue of Put DELTA Kappan. 


® The box score on educational television as of Jan. 
15, 1954: 45 applications filed, 29 construction per- 
mits granted, 4 stations on the air. 


® A medical school at the University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, has been recommended by a faculty com- 
mittee in a report which notes that Kentucky is now 


the only southern state without a state medical school _ 


either in operation or building. The population per- 
physician ratio in the State in 1950 was 1,250 to 1, 
the report points out. With the national ratio of 750 
to 1 as a standard, there is presently a shortage of 
about 1,400 physicians in Kentucky. In other words, 
Kentucky needed in 1950 at least 54 per cent more 
physicians than were actually practicing there. 


® The University of Pittsburgh has announced re- 
ceipt of an endowment grant of $15,000,000 to its 
medical school, perhaps the largest single grant ever 
made to medical education in this country. The 
grant, to be used to build a strong full-time faculty 
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as a supplement to the present staff of part-time 
faculty members, was made jointly by the A. W, 
Mellon Educational and Charitable Trust, the Sarah 
Mellon Scaife Foundation, and the Richard King 
Mellon Foundation, all of Pittsburgh. 


® On January 1, 1954, a total of 185,000 students 
were in college on deferment by Selective Service, 
Of this number, 174,000 held 2S (optional) defer. 
ment and 11,000 held 1S (mandatory) deferment, 
Approximately 365,000 students are also in ROTC, 


A White House Conference 


On January 18 President Eisenhower requested 
legislation providing for a total of $1,500,000 to be 
expended by the U. S. Office of Education to finance 
a series of state conferences and the national confer- 
ence on education as proposed in his State of the 
Union message. 

A bill introduced by Senator Alexander Smith 
(R-N.J.), $.2723, calls for a “conference of educators 
and interested laymen from all parts of the Nation to 
be called the White House Conference on Education, 
to consider and report to the President on significant 
and pressing problems in the field of education.” 

The White House Conference on Education would 
be preceded by state and territorial conferences 
which would report to the national conference. The 
bill provides a formula for allocation of funds to 
the various states and puts a time limit of Decem- 
ber 31, 1955 on the use of the funds. It has been 
referred to the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. All levels of education will be con- 
sidered in the proposed conferences, as well as such 
problems as building and teacher shortages, and 
the need for trained manpower. So far as can be 
learned, no formula for the selection of the state 
committees has been decided upon. Presumably 
the methods might vary from state to state. 


® Plans for the 34th annual observance of Ameri- 
can Education Week have been announced for the 
week of November 7-13, 1954, by the sponsors, the 
National Education Association, U. S. Office of 
Education, the American Legion, and the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. This year’s ob- 
servance has as its central theme, “Good School 
Are Your Responsibility.” Daily topics to be fea 
tured during AEW week are: Sunday, Ideals to 
Live By; Monday, Teachers for Tomorrow; Tues- 
day, Investing in Good Schools; Wednesday, Work- 
ing Together for Good Schools; Thursday, Effec- 
tive Citizenship; Friday, Teaching the Fundamen- 
tals Today; and Saturday, How Good Are Your 
Schools? 


® George C. Kyte, PDK past-president, was te 
cently elected vice-president of the AAAS and 
chairman of its section on education. In these posi- 
tions he will be responsible for planning and orgat- 
izing the twelve section meetings to be held at the 
1954 national meeting and for presenting a pape 
based on his research in education. 


Fable of the Meadow Larks 


By LESTER W. RISTOW* 


Once upon a time the people of a town 
decided that it would add greatly to the 
beauty and pleasure of their lives if there 
were a great many meadow larks living in 
their midst. Besides the cheerful songs to 
delight both young and old, there would 
be the happy, busy fluttering of wings and 
the flashing of brilliant yellow breasts—a 
very ecstasy of beauty to enchant the visi- 
tor and gratify the native. 

Having thus decided upon a means of 
adorning their village, the people elected 
a Board of Beautification to take the prop- 
er measures to induce the meadow larks 
to come, and to provide adequate facili- 
ties for them. After long and sagacious de- 
liberation the Board of Beautification sub- 
mitted a plan to the people. They would 
set up hundreds of neat, attractive little 
bird houses for the meadow larks and they 
would provide nutritious bread crumbs for 
them to eat. 

By means of a tax-rate increase and a 
bond issue sufficient funds were raised to 
pay for the construction of the attractive 
little bird houses with enough left over to 
provide a meager ration of crumbs. When 
all this was done the people waited in 
happy anticipation for the coming of the 
meadow larks but, very few meadow larks 
came and those who did come stayed only 
a brief time. 

For a while the meadow larks found it 
interesting to flutter about prettily and to 
sing gaily for these townspeople who were 
so appreciative. The meadow larks felt 
proud and important when the people 
praised their performances in glowing 
terms, and the attractive little bird houses 
did offer security—but who could live on 
crumbs? 

After a time the people began to look 
at the attractive little bird houses in won- 


* Lester W. Ristow is a member of Alpha Epsilon 
Chapter No. 1544, 


dering disappointment and to question 
each other about why there were no mead- 
ow larks therein. The Board of Beautifica- 
tion deliberated again and presented the 
people with an answer—there was a seri- 
ous shortage of meadow larks! The people 
became so concerned that nearly every 
club, lodge, association, and organization 
of whatever kind appointed a committee 
to work upon the problem of the meadow 
lark shortage. The committees all agreed 
that the solution to the problem was to 
produce more meadow larks. Committees 
were appointed to gather all the meadow 
lark eggs they could find and to hatch 
them by the most rapid and scientific 
means. However, the ungrateful meadow 
larks would not stay in the attractive little 
bird houses. They preferred to go out into 
the fields and eat fat worms. 

Perceiving this, the people voted higher 
taxes which made possible a small in- 
crease in the quantity of crumbs, but the 
meadow larks still would not stay in the 
attractive little bird houses. Finally, the 
meadow lark shortage became so acute that 
it was necessary for the Board of Beautifi- 
cation to permit sparrows, and swallows, 
and even a few crows to substitute for the 
meadow larks on an emergency basis. 

Everyone knew that these substitutes 
could not sing and that their breasts were 
not yellow—in short, they were not mead- 
ow larks. But at least the attractive little 
bird houses were occupied, and in the 
meantime the people worked hard on the 
problem of the meadow lark shortage. 
Every means was tried to produce more 
and more meadow larks in order to over- 
come the shortage, but no matter how 
many meadow larks were produced, few 
of them ever remained to live in the at- 
tractive little bird houses—it was so easy 
to find plenty of fat worms out in the 
fields. And so the meadow lark shortage 
continued. 
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People in the House 


When I was a youngster in the Middle West, everybody loved and quoted 
Mr. Dooley. He was the Charlie McCarthy of the wit-philosopher Peter Fin- 
ley Dunne. Discussing one time the many fine programs for setting the 
American house in order, he had Mr. Dooley comment sadly, “Yes, but the 
trouble is, the house is inhabited by human beings.” 

A business enterprise may have the finest plant possible, the best prod- 


- ucts known to science, plenty of retail outlets, a sound financial position, 


the confidence of its stockholder-owners, and employees who are conscien- 
tious, capable, and industrious. Nevertheless— 

It may fail of success if it forgets the essential fact that its customers are 
human beings. 

Many customers will walk or drive a mile to deal with someone they like. 
A captain of industry once stated that in his considered judgment and ob- 
servation, a substantial per cent of business is created and held on the 
basis of friendship. 

Consider the case of one great American corporation. It has 30,000,000 
customers. It makes personal contact with these customers 230,000,000 
times a day—plenty of chances to incur good or ill will. It enjoys unusual 
success, because people like the company. Why? 

The company’s policy, reiterated over the years, is summed up in the 
pithy observation of its founder, “It is better to have a poor employee with 
good manners, than a good employee with bad manners.” 

Recognition of the human factor is responsible for success in any line. 
Within the factory gates or over the retail counter, the ability to get along 
with people spells leadership. All people are V.I.P.’s in the lexicon of Ameri- 
can business. 

The same principle applies to national problems. 

A father sought to keep his little girl busy for an hour or two. He tore out 
a map of the United States from a magazine, cut it up in jig-saw fashion 
and suggested that she put it together. In almost no time at all the child 
completed the task. 

“How in the world did you do it?” he asked in amazement, and the daugh- 
ter replied, “Well, there was a big picture of a man on the other side. I just 
put him together and turned it over. You see, Dad, I knew that if the man 
came out all right, the United States just had to come out all right, too.”— 
G. Alton Jones in Cities Service. 


